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ABSTPJiCT 

Attempting to find empirical evidence to support an 
hypothesis on the social stratification system xn Robes9n County, 
North Carolina, the study theorized that there exists a caste system 
in which the Lumbee Indians have a status between the dominant whites 
and subordinate Negro groups. The Lumbees and their relationship to 
these other groups were examined* Data were gleaned from 2 regional 
studies — a survey of 3 North Carolina counties (Ashe, Anson, and 
Robeson), and a resurvey thereof • These counties were drawn according 
to an area probability sampling design^ Data from 69 households in 
Robeson County were analyzed using chi-square test of significance. 
Results indicated that in most instances the Lumbee Indians* family 
adjustment resembles that of the Negroes or the dominant whites • 
American Indians in Robeson County seemed to be worse off 
economically than whites. The traditional bi-racial (white* nonwhite) 
caste system was evidently more adequate in explaining tlie living 
adjustment patterns of these groups tnan tiie previous tri--ethnic 
group caste system, which does not Stilow for the attitude cliff erenc^iS 
indicated by this study# (Author/FF) 
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ABSTRACT 

TE^.PLE, DENNIS M. Comparative Approach to the Study of a 
White-Indian-Negro Caste System in Robeson County, North 
Carolina. (Under the direction of GLENN c. Mc CANN) . 

The purpose of this Research is to analyze selected 
potentials and levels of family adjustment in an effort to 
find support for the hypothesis that there exists in Robeson 
county. North Carolina a caste system in which the Lumbee 
Indians of that county, have a status between the dominant 
whites and the subordinate Negro group. An attempt is made 
to discuss the Luxnbees and to show their relationship to 
these other groups in the area. 

The data for this study were gleaned from available 
data from two regional studies which included a survey of 
three North Carolina counties (Ashe, Anson, and Robeson), 
and a resurvey thereof. These counties were drawn according 
to an area probability sampling design. 

Data from sixty-nine households in the open country 
portion of Robeson county. North Carolina were analyzed 
using chi-square test of significance. 

It was found that in most instances the Lumbee Indians' 
tamily adjustment resembles that of the Negroes or the 
whites. The data suggest that Indians in Robeson County 
are worse off than whites with respect to general economic 
aspects. The traditional bi-racial (white-nonwhite) caste 



system is evidently more adequate in explaining the adjust- 
ment patterns of these groups to their various life circum*- 
stances than is the previously hypothesized tri-ethnic group 
caste system which does not allow for the kinds of attitude 
differences indicated by the results of this study. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The past several decades have proven to be a period of 
social turmoil in both the developed and the developing 
countries. This social struggle has focused^ in the United 
States^ and many other countries^ on social and economic fac- 
tors related to race. More specifically this social movement^ 
if it may be called this^ has centered on the maintenance of 
the whites of a superior status and social position over the 
nonwhite races^ and the determination of the nonwhite races 
to end this superiority and gain social equality and equal 
economic and educational opportunity, it has only been in 
the last several years that the nonwhite races ^ mostly 
Negroes^ have questioned a basic premise grounded in the 
idea of white supremacy, namely the premise that nonwhites 
should conform to white ideals and assimilate into white 
culture, Gordon states that: 

It is quite likely that 'Anglo-conformity' in 
its more modei^ate aspects/ however explicit its 
formulation, has been the roost, prevalent ideology 
of assimilation goals in Amerxca throughout the 
nation's history (Gordon, 1967, p, 396). 

Regardless of whether nonwhites conform to white cul- 
tural ideals, the success of the "movement" will depend on 
the breakdown of the color line which has helped maintain 
the dominant position of the whites. In the South this 
color line has been maintained by a system of caste rela- 
tions necessitated by direct white-Negro social confronta- 
tion in everyday life. This caste system has historically 



be.n a part of our syste. of social stratification, it has 
.eon suggested by van a.n Berghe that race .ay he viewed as 
a special case of insidious status differentiation or as 
special criterion of stratification, van den Berghe goes on 
to say that a nearly i^p,™,,,,, ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

easily when there is racial str»nfi ■ 

aciai stratification than when there 

is ethnic stratification. He states that: 

are oSn^iS^'ed'^ftf^f:"?"? ''•'^^^"l t"its 
nioral or intellectuaf a^aSt* ^""^^ behavior a.,d 
spea. Of racism (vL^'dS;1e\*g\%=, ^^Se^ ff°fl?^^ 
These points are mentioned here to indicate that social 
differences „ay in s«„e cases lead to the development of a 
caste syste. which is maintained to perpetuate differences 

by any given individual. Racial differences have long been 
» part Of the ^erican stratification system, and the caste 
.yste^n Which has developed does not lend itself to social 
Change. Attitudes and beliefs which relate to real or per- 
ceived racial differences are not easily changed either. 
Attitudes and beliefs help to perpetuate the caste system 

and this system in turn effect.? s*-^-^^- ^ 

ettects attitudes of various racial 

nembers toward members of other rao-i.i 

or otner racial groups. Hence the 

-vemenf. has been very slow to affect changes in society, 
'c Change the caste system, and to brea. down the color line 
"hrch has helped to maintain status inequalities a^ng 
i^acial groups. 
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.tee.p. on ..e p.. 

and urban areas, m i-k^ , ^^urai 

eas. In the rural areas of the Son<->, 
is being made to develop and 

>, , '° maximize social over- 

head capital as well ^= « over- 

well as economic capital =.n^ ^ 

^ ' and to make life 
»ean.„,.„x ^^^^^ 

^eg.c„s (conference on A.ea .development, 

- These economic developments ™.st .e taken into consia- 
e«Uo„ „hen stua.ln, caste s.ste„ relations in the SoZ 
because the social a„/i « . 

and th ■ " °* people. 

«a the^ attitudes and expectations do not exist a 

*e economic changes which occur in th • 
Batter fK„ « f°r that 

1 socal and economic changes which occur on a 

nationwide basis. 

«>is paper deals with a particular social stratifi 
•ysteni in a l,r„«, ««atif ication 

largely rural North Caroline county The n, • 
Purtjoe^a • '-"uiity. The manor 

purpose of this work is to try to fin^ • • 
•upport .n r, empirical evidence to 

upport an hypothesis conjerninr, 
•ystem in p -°n=ernxns the social stratification 

y«tem in Robeson county. North Carolina . 

there exists in Hobe.on county 1 '""^^'^ 
-^ich can be described as a hi V -"tification 
caste evst • ^^erarchal caste system, 

««te system is alleaf^ri v 

occupy a oos .- """" '"^ ^"^^ ^^^-ns 

"Py a position between the dominant whites and . 
ordinato xt wnites and the sub- 

.1 ^^^--^ - -^ust.ent 

wral whites, Indians and Negroes in Po>. 

"«ycoes, m Robeson County, 
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will be studied in order to find evidence to support thir/ 
hypothesis. The precise is that the degree of adjustment of 
these three subgroups relative to each other should give 
evidence of the nature of any caste system operating in this 
area. This premise »ill be further clarified in the theo- 
retical orientation section of this paper. 

It is expected that a study which focuses on the social 
and economic relationships among these three subgroups, win 
produce a better understanding of their system of social 
stratification. Such a study should not only aid in under- 
standing the social relations in this geographic area but 
also build on existing theory concerning caste system rela- 
tions. The study will describe a somewhat u.,ique social 
.ituation Which is different and more complex than the more 
usual Negro-White caste system which is found in this coun- 
try, understanding the social stratification system of this 
9roup Of people may eventually aid researchers in trying to 
".prove the general socioeconomic conditions in this and 
ainiilar rural areas. 

A number of variables^ relating to family adjustment 
"Ul be analyzed in a later section of this paper. Before 
comparing the three subgroups on their level of family 
adjustment some background information should be presented. 
Including a discussion of various theoretical implications 

cussioflf^heseiSSflv 'h'?"?" °' P^P^"^ ^""^ ^ dis- 

"r tnese family adjustment variables. 



Of the hypothesis ebout caste syste,, relations, and a review 
Of the literature on these subgroups especially the Lu^bees 
upon Whom this study focuses, it will also be a great help 
to understand so.e things about the area where these groups 
live. Therefore a brief description of Robeson county has 
been included too. 

Throughout this study certain key concepts have been 
used. Before going on to the discussion of the problem it 
is important to define these terms so as to minimise the 
confusion about what these concepts ™ean or how they are 
being used in this study. 

Key conft^pt^ = ^ Terms 
The following definitions are included in order to 
Clarify both the discussion on the Lumbee Indians in rela- 
tion to the other ethnic groups, and the theoretical orien- 
tation of the paper. 

Ethnic group . ethnic group consists of those who 

conceive of themselves as being alike by virtue of their 
cc-on ancestry, real or fictitious, and who are so regarded 
by others" (Shibutani and Kwan, 1965). 

Easeiciti. Ethnic classification or affiliation. 

Sa ste societ y, "a population with a common general 
culture, divided by social barriers into endogamous units, 
each Of Which possesses cultural specialties. i„ the United 
States, the white race which enforces social separatism and 



the Negroes who accommodate by following the codes and rit- 
uals of differential behavior" (Pairchild, 1965). 

Color line. "The color line is another form of social 
stratification ..." "An examination of the situation to 
which the term 'color line' is applied suggests that is an 
invisible wall, consisting of a set of common understandings 
concerning proper conduct" (Shibutani and Kwan, 1965). 

Accommodation. "The process in which interacting 
groups modify their organization, role, or status to conform 
to the requirsnents set up by the situation or by the inclu- 
sive social unit" (Pairchild, 1965). 

Assimilation. "A process whereby groups with diverse 
ways of thinking, feeling, and acting become fused together 
in a social unity and a common culture" (Vander Zanden, 
1966). 

Adjustment. "Adjustment is a dynamic state in which 
the actors in a given meaningful interaction system are able 
to live in relation to other members of their significant 
membership groups, satisfying their basic needs, fulf til- 
ing the responsibilities of their major roles, and, real- 
izing the value ends of the system while, maintaining the 
identity and integrity of the actor's individual selves" 
(Mangalam, 1962).^ ^' 



Mangalam, V. V., Harry K. Schwarzweller and James S. 
erown, 1962, A reconsideration of the notion of adjustment 
(mimeographed paper). Kentucky Agricultural Experiment 
btation, Lexington Kentucky. 14-15. 



THEORY AND LITERATURE REVIEW 
The notion of .a caste system is related to Park's warn- 
ings on the contracts which occur among racial and ethnic 
groups. His writings deal not only with contact but also 
with the competition, accommodation and assimilation which 
may occur when such groups interact over time (Shibutard and 
Kwan, 1965, p. 118-122). 

These ideas are relevant to the topic at hand. -Hie/ 
may be stated as follows. During the process of group 
migration or movement, differing racial or ethnic groups 
come into contact with one another, when this contact hap- 
pens there are various ways that the groups can interact 
with one another. For example there could be open conflict 
or warfare. Or competition might develop between such 
groups, with each group trying to maintain its integrity. 
Or one group may try to accommodate itself to the values, 
beliefs, or needs of the other group. Two groups might try 
to accommodate to each other. Perhaps several groups may be 
involved in this type of interaction. Eventually, in the 
event of coexistence of two or more groups in a given loca- 
tion, one group may assimilate the other. 

The several ethnic groups under consideration, namely 
the Whites and blacks and the Lumbee Indians of Robeson 
county and a small group kno^vn as the Smillings, may be 
studied using the ideas outlined above. Hhese groups have 
coexisted in the same region for many years. During this 



time there have been instances of overt nonfi,- ^ 

overt conflict, especially 

between whites ana Lu^^ees. However it is obvious that none 
Of the three .a^or ethnic groups (Whites, BlaCs ana .u^ees, 
has been =o:.pletely assi^niUted. Since there has been little 
overt convict ana no complete assimilation, the alternatives 

left, under Park's framework aro « ^. . 

icdinework, are competition, and/or 

accommodation. This is not to sav ^i, 

oc to say that these possibilities 

are ^atually exclusive. Kven though the dominant character- 
istics Of the relations a:,on, these groups „ay be competi- 
tion and accomodation there »ay also be so.e degree of 
assi:.ilation. M>ether this occrs would depend on the his- 
torical development of the intergroup relations among these 
9roups. The Whites for example are the dominant group in 
the region,, as is usual in this country, and have been since 
they entered the region. These dominant whites have par- 
ticipated in the development of a system of social strati- 
fication. ,^e question is whether this stratification sys- 
tem .s a caste system. « ehis is the case then there may 
exist a color line between the whites and nonwhites which 
« maintained to prevent the assimilation of the nonwhites 
"to the White group. This would be for the purpose of .eep- 
"9 the non*ites in a subordinate position, thus maintain- 

ing the dominance of the white«? j,nri i-i, 

"e wnites and their integrity as a 

group. 

The caste system may be considered a societal mechanism 
utilized by a dominant group to reduce or eliminate the 
competition between itself and the subordinate group or 



groups. If this mechanisit, of control is accepted by the 
subordinate group the danger of overt conflict is reduced as 
is the likelihood Of assimilation. The latter is dependent 
upon the ease with which members of the various groups, with- 
in the caste system, can cross the color line, and also upon 
the desirability of doing so. if the castes are arranged in 
a hierarchy, then it will be desirable to move into the next 
higher caste, but this will be difficult. Assimilation up- 
ward Will be a Slow and limited process leaving the dominant 
group ir. the position of being free to either accept or not 
accept the people of the subordinate group, thus eliminating 
any real competition within the system. This is how the 
dominant group maintains its integrity. Conversely, a 
striving for betterment and a maximization of gain on the 
part Of the subordinate group would be indicative of non- 
acceptance of the definitions imposed by the dominant group. 
Further, it would mean the subordinate group is trying to 
compete against the higher status group and t: ying to change 
the social system. 

in the tri-ethnic case under study these matters become 
even more complicated because there is perhaps more than one 
color line involved. There are many statuses with many 
possible relationships among the three groups. The tri- 
ethnic caste system differs from the usual bi-racial caste 
system Of the South, in that there is a possibility of a 
third caste (the Lumbees) located somewhere in the 



stratification system. The question is, just where is this 
caste located? 

Recalling the hypothesis that there is a hierarchy of 
castes with the Lun^bees occupying an intermediate status 
between the whites and blacks, a parallel can be drawn 
between the bi-racial and the tri-ethnic caste systems. The 
bi-racial system is one in which greater status and more 
prestige is awarded to those having light skin color. 'The 
lighter the skin color the higher the status. it has been 
hypothesized that the same holds true for the tri-ethnic 
system. Since the black-white system is based in part on 
Skin color, it is only a logical extension to assume that 
the tri-ethnic system is an elaboration of the more usual 
Stratification system. 

This is not the first time this assertion has been made. 
Johnson pointed out that the Lumbees, "Indians by courtesy," 
had a status half-way between whites and blacks for two 
reasons : 

1. Whites were determined that Indians would not 
be classified as whites, and 

^* S\iSro!f /T^J^ determined not to be classified 
as Negroes (Johnson, 1939, p. 516). 

This is an especially unusual situation. Of course it 

has not been unusual, historically, for whites to try to 

maintain the color line so that nonwhites could not "pass 

for white" and be granted equal status with whites, what 

is unusual, in the case of the Lumbees, is that they are an 

ethnic group, which the whites tried to label as Negro, but 
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which had an alternative. This viable alternative was to 
insist that they were Indians. They did not have to accept 
the verdict of the whites because they had an historical 
identity and legends to fall back upon-the identity of 
being Indians, -n^ey were obviously not whites, but they were 
certainly not Negroes either. They were Lumbee Indians. 
And they went to great lengths to maintain that identity as 
will be indicated in the "background" section of this paper. 

Another unusual aspect of this social stratification 
system is that the North Carolina Legislature actually allow- 
ed the Indians to decide who would be considered a Lumbee, 
whereas Negroes have never been permitted to decide who is 
a Negro. One possible explanation for such liberty relates 
back to the white's maintenance of the black-white color 
line. This was the real distinction the white people may 
have wished to maintain. The Lumbees were considered by 
whites to be. Officially, people of "mixed blood. " Any 
further distinctions, after white-black, may have been per- 
mitted on the following grounds. The Lumbees, as nonwhites, 
were merely asking to be considered Indian and not white. 
Permitting this distinction did not hurt the integrity of 
the white race because the Luinbees were not attempting to 
cross the white-black color line. Therefore the Lumbees 
were allowed (although reluctantly) to perpetuate their 
unique ethnic group-to maintain their Indian identity. 
Such an interpretation of historical events is supportive of 



the »ajor hypothesis. The LuBbees are a distinct ethnic 
group between the statuses of the whites and th» blacks, 
according to this interpretation. 

However, Johnson „,akes one further distinction in his 

essay. He delineates three sub-oi=oc, o 

cnree sub classes, among the LunODees,^ 

discernable on the basis of skin qi,^^^ . , 

SIS or sKin shade, social and economic 



status: 



S?,-^?";i-"y: ^uTi^lTs Ti^ir^ti'^ 

5^r1"r'oS|."''' " ^""9 ^^^^-'^ into^t^r 

Sliln^'S^ if t"S^"hLhisrf°"'"^""^ "^^'^ --^ 
economically^ This f ass socially and 

into the iSte g?oupf " " "^^^ absorbed 

3. The third group is most typically Indian 

slofa^frSd "rst tJo sS^lasfes 

1^ 5i7-5lS?.*"=°"°"^'=^"y (Johnson, 193I, " 

^.ese first two groups are being assimilated into the 

White and blacK castes, leaving the third group as a more 

a«tinct Indian caste according to Johnson. These Indians 

can be considered marginal in the sense that they fit into 

neither the white nor Negro castes and must somehow main- 

<;»in their separate identity m Part.. ► 

acncicy. in Park's terms these Indians 

«U8t either accommodate to the remaining castes in the 
Btratifioation system or must compete, or engage in some 

combination of these exceot in 

except m those rare cases of open 

conflict. 
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Johnson's hypotheses indicate a sort of filtering out 
process in which Mark" Indians and Negroes mix and are being 
called Negro, white "light" Indians and whites are mixing 
and are being called white, i.e., passing for white. This 
process leaves a more homogeneous -looking group who are 
defined as Lumbees. According to Johnson's hypotheses it 
would be the latter group which would perpetuate the Lumbees 
as a separate caste, it is this caste that makes this par- 
ticular stratification system an exception to the tradi- 
tional bi-racial system, thus making the Lumbees worthy of 
Study. 

It would be helpful in understanding caste system rela- 
tions to do a study focusing on the psycho-dynamics of such 
a tri-ethnic stratification system, and to study the self- 
concepts of the people in the aforementioned sub-classes, 
unfortunately the characteristics of the data available for 
research purposes do not permit a delineation of the three 
hypothesized sub-classes, since the data were collected on 
the basis of only three groupings-whites, Indians, and 
Negroes. However, examination of these data may yield 
results supportive of the basic hypothesis concerning the 
intermediate status of the Lumbee'.. 'This means that here- 
after, references to the Lumbees will be to the overall 
group and not to the hypothesized subgroupings, though these 
may be kept in mind. 

According to Johnson (Johnson, 1939), the Lumbees are 
Of mixed ancestry, and are not proud of their Negro 
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ancestry. To a degree, in our society, there is a stigma 
attached to having Negro ancestry ("Negro blood") and the 
Lumbees seem to adhere to this value. Furthermore, the 
Negro ancestry of many, if not all, Lumbees, is evidenced 
in the physical appearance of many of those people who are 
called Lumbee. One of the major themes in Johnson's paper 
was that the light colored Lumbees somehow blamed the darker 
ones because the latter show Negroid physical traits and 
tend to perpetuate in people's minds the historical associa- 
tion between the Lumbees and Negroes. This association and 
the Lumbee's wish to negate it will be expanded in the back- 
ground information section, but this tendency has evidently 
existed for many years, m fact the group known as the 
Smillings were denied entry to Lumbee schools out of fear 
th.&t they were of Negro ancestry (see p. 22). 

On the other hand, Johnson felt that the light Lumbees 
were envied by the dark ones due to their social position 
Within the caste system, it was therefore suggested that a 
lot Of tension existed in this community among the Lumbees 
as well as among the ethnic groups. it was also suggested 
that many Lumbees felt personal frustration in such a 
stratification system, due in part to the complexity and 
lack Of definitions as compared to the more usual black- 
white caste system. Johnson speculated that the Lumbees 
were powerless to change the system because of the white, 
having such control, but could not just give up because 
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they might lose their Indian identity and merge into the 
Negro caste. Except for unusual instances of court conflict 
the Lumbees could not express their embitterment toward the 
whites and so their relations would be characterized by 
restraint so as not to lose what they have. 

Of course these conjectures about the dynamics of inter- 
group relations in Robeson county have never been verified. 
What can be done at this tis^e is to look at various subjec- 
tive and objective social and economic indicators in an 
effort to compare these three groups in order to see if any 
support can be found for these postulates. Much of the 
literature on race relations in America portrays the South 
as a bi-racial caste system in which the whites are dominant. 
While nonwhites are submissive and portrayed in stereotyped 
ways (see Shibutani and Kwan, p. 257; Rose, pp. 189 and 224, 
and van den Berghe, pp. 78-83, 88 and 89). can this accept- 
ed theory of stratification and caste systems be expanded to 
include the tri-ethnic system which exists in Robeson county? 
This community is atypical to a degree but probably not so 
much so that a new theory of ethnic relations will have to 
be devised to explain the interactions occurring there. 
Johnson assumed that the Lumbees were occupying a status 
somewhere between the whites and Negroes. Can this assump- 
tion be lent empirical support? 

What is proposed here is to use the aforementioned 
available data in an analysis aimed at empirically validat- 
ing the hypothesis that the tri-ethnic caste system exists. 
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and that it functions in a manner similar to that outlined 
above. An attempt will also be made to assess the general 
attitudes and adjustment of these ethnic groups. This will 
be done to find whether the Lumbees accept their intermediate 
status (if intermediary) passively, in other words do they 
accommodate themselves to the dominant whites completely, or 
do they strive to better themselves and maximize their gains 
relative to other groups? This assessment will be made 
because the data permit such an analysis and because knowing 
something about the attitudes of the Lumbees may aid in 
understanding the nature of the stratification system. 

Before describing the methods used in this analysis it 
will be necessary to give some background information as to 
the history of the Lumbees and other ethnic groups in the 
area, and to try to show why some of these assertions, about 
their caste relations, have been made. 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



The Lunibef> Indians 
According to I.„.ey (I960, pp. 7-9,, the Lu^ee Indian, 
are descendants of sir Walter Raleigh's "lest colony of 
Roanoke Island. North Carolina, .^is colony was established 

in the late fifteen hundreds by the Enali.h = a 

uy tne English, and contact was 

lost With the settlers in 1587. it has been asserted that 
the re-nnants of this colony intermarried with local Indians 
and later were forced to flee into the swa^s, where they 
became isolated in what is today Known as the Lu:.ber River 
swamps Of Robeson county. »orth Carolina. .11 attempts to 
locate these colonists failed, ihe .„.bee Indians claim to 

have descended from these settlers 

*.e settlers and the coastal Indians 

with whom they married. Parts of their i*.«on/i 

or tneir legend apparently 

have been corroborated. 

imring the 1730' s, settlers moving into the cape Pear 
River and Lumber River areas found a group of Indians 
unlike any they had encountered, they had European customs 
rather than Indian ones, lived in regular houses, kept 
gardens, and spoke English in a way it had not been spoken 
- one hundred fifty years. Furthermore, these Lumbees 
maintained that they had co.e from a colony of whites who 
had married Indians and come inland to the swamps. These 
Indians used surnames, including forty-five of the original 
ninety surnames included in the log of the lost colony 
(Lowrey, I960, pp. 15-2O). 
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An Indian agent named Mc Pherson . investigated these 
Indians who called themselves Croatans at that time. He 
wrote a report to the Indian Bureau in 1915 concerning these 
and other Indians. This work is now the standard reference 
on the Lumbees. His conclusion, based on his investiga- 
tion of their history, was that the legend about their 
descent from the lost colony was true and that the Lumbees 
had been living along the Lumber River for a period of 
two hundred to three hundred years (Mc Pherson, , 1915) . 

rhe relationship between the Lumbees and white settlers 
between the nSO's and ISSO's was evidently a peaceful 
and uneventful one since little has been written about the 
Lumbees during this one hundred year period. However, the 
period from 1835 to around 1875 is a very colorful one in 
Lumbee history. m 1835 the Lumbees were disenfranchised 
by the whites. They lost their right to vote, were not 
allowed to bear arms, and were not allowed to worship in 
groups. There seems to be no written record of why this 
disenfranchisement occurred. The North Carolina Legislature 
deemed them "free persons of color," i.e., they were to be 
considered free but Negro. (Mc Pherson, 1915, pp. 25-31). • 
l^is must have been a great loss of social prestige to the 
Lumbees and time has proven that they did not accept this 
judgment. Had they done so, they might have eventually been 
assimilated into the Negro caste and there would be no 
I-umbee Indians. But they went to great lengths to insure 
that this assimilation did not occur. 
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This new classification of the Lumbees as Negroes had 
certain ran,ifications with respect to their social relations 
with Whites. Mc Pherson noted that after their disenfran- 
chisement the LunO^ees were unable to attend white schools or 
Churches, and were supposed to be educated in Negro schools. 
However, the Lumbees did not accept this. Perhaps the Lu^bees 
had been using the whites as a reference group since the 
LunO^ees had owned slaves, just as the whites had done, cer- 
tainly the Lurhbees disliked ^groes enough to not want to 
be classified as persons of color albeit free ones. Whether 
or not this prejudice against Negroes came before or after 
their disenfranchisement is unclear since Mc Pherson makes 
no statement concerning this point. For some time, they 
preferred no education to education in Negro schools. After 
the Civil war the Lumbees began subscription schools which 
they themselves ran. About this time they organized their 
own churches (Lowrey, I960, pp. 24-28), so that a tri- 
school system and a tri-religious system emerged, i^ese 
separate facilities must have served to strengthen the tri- 
ethnic caste system of social relations which began to 
develop, in effect the whites had been able politically to 
redefine the Lumbees and thus segregate themselves away from 
the Luitibees. the Lumbee, not accepting their new classi- 
fication, had segregated themselves away fron. Negroes 
and the system of social relations had shifted from a bi- 
racial basis to a tri-ethnic one. 
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During these ante-bellu. and civil war days, the social 
interaction a:„ong .whites, Indians and Negroes was character- 
ized by strained relations. «a„y i„,,aents occurred, mostly 
due to White discrimination against Indians and Negroes, 
some Of these incident., as indicated in the literature, are 
mentioned later in the text, it is of interest that the 
L«.nbees did not migrate to another locale in order to avoid 
being classified as Negroes, of course any Lumbee who left 
the area might i^ediately be classified as Negro, and perhaps 
it was to their advantage to remain in the area. «.i3 way 
they could maintain their group identity and its advantageous 
caste position, if any, even if this meant putting up with 
White discrimination. 

in spite Of an of these events, relating back to their 
disenfranchisement, the tumbees were uni.no», to the Indian 
Office in Washington, D.c. as late as 1888 according to one 
Of their agents («c Pherson,, 1915, p. 17,. They had peti- 
tioned congress for funds to run their schools but had 
received none. However the North Carolina Legislature 
granted them a separate school system wherein many Lumbees 
received their first formal education. 

Ihe Lun^ees also had difficulties in establishing a 
label by which they should be known: 

the ll\tiltt%l°liTtit'tl^'''''' 
and by iniDlioatinn ». ^^^^^Y the name Croatan 

hi hL'trnL1le%s'^p:o'?^^ couirip^J^ t'o%\'es'e"^ 
and pronoun^ld^n 'X .^IV'^ir^forl^iT' 
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the term became an epithet. The group then 
decided that 'Croatah' was not its true name, 
and in 1911 -the legislature was persuaded to 
call them ' Indians of Robeson county. ' When 
/ someone suggested that these people were 
\ really Cherokee, the group again asked for 

legislative help. In 1913, over the protests 
of the Eastern Cherokee of the Great Sir.okey 
Mountains, they were legally renamed the 
Cherokee Indians of Robeson county. Since 
no one called them Cherokee, however, some of 
their intellectuals later contended that they 
really originated from the Sioux. The extent 
to which such newly-formed groups struggle 
over their name gives some indication of the 
importance of such labels (Shibutani and 
Kwan, 1965, p. 218) . 

Why would the Lumbees feel such a strong need to estab- 
lish their group identity? From what is recorded in the 
literature on these people this strong sense of group 
identity seems to have emerged after (and perhaps as a 
result of) their d is enfranchisement, and the continued dis- 
crimination by whites, including their classification of the 

Lumbees as Negroes. 

In 1887 the Lumbees were given their first normal school 
at Pembroke, North Carolina. The purpose of this institu- 
tion was to train teachers for Lumbee schools. Pembroke, 
now the center of Lumbee activity, used to be called 
"Skuffletown" and was the hideout of the legendajry Henry 
Berry Lowrey in the early 1870's. Lowrey was a renegade 
Lumbee who terrorized and killed whites during and after the 
Civil war. His exploits are the subject of a work by one 
of his descendents (Lowrey, 1960) . 
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In 1889 an attempt was made by the Lumbees to have 
Negroes and mulattoes barred from Indian schools. As before, 
the Carolina Legislature aided them in stressing their group 
identity: 

Faced with the possibility that all nonwhite 
people would be placed into a single category 
and treated as Negroes^ the group tried to escape 
that stigma by stressing its Indian ancestry. 
In 1885 they were legally declared a separate 
race .... To strengthen their position the 
legislature specified that the Croatans them- 
selves were to be the final judge of geneology. 
In their struggle for status and respectability 
they persuaded the legislature of the dominant 
group to give them the right to exclude people 
whose Negro ancestry was too visible (Shibutani 
and Kwan, 1965, p. 204). 

One group whose Negro ancestry was too visible was 
the Smillings. The Smillings were a group of about two 
hundred mulattoes who came from South Carolina and settled 
in the area between Roland and Maxton, North Carolina about 
the time of the Great Depression. The Lumbees considered 
these people Negroes and refused to permit them to enter 
Lumbee schools. By 1958, there were about 5,000 Smillings 
and it became necessary for the county to allot $50,000 
for a school for this group since they refused to attend 
Negro schools. Thus there arose four separate school sys- 
tems in Robeson county (Durham Morning Heralc?, Sunday, 

January 26, 1958). 

Aside from their forced segregation from whites the 
Lumbee 's major problem concerning education is that they 
receive no Federal Aid as do most Indian tribes. This is 
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due to the fact that the United States Government has never 
considered them as true Indians. Rather they consider the 
Lumbees a mixed group. Unlike most Indians the Lumbees never 
made war on the United States. They were never obliged to 
sign a peace treaty. The result of this "error" is that the 
Lumbees were never placed on a reservation nor granted 
Federal aid. Since the Lumbees were never given any eco- 
nomic aid, it has been said that "at the turn of the Twen- 
tieth Century, the Indians, for the most part, were as 
uneducated group, living in poverty, and trying, with little 
help, to fight their way back from the brink of cultural and 
economic oblivion" (Brown, 1958). 

The Lumbees have been making some economic and social 
progress during the past few years in spite ci the strained 
social relations which have persisted down to the present. 
The first documented violence between the Lumbees and whites 
in the last century occurred in 1958. Several Lumbees 
threatened the caste system by trying to cross the color line 
and they were made examples of by the whites. The South 
Carolina chapter of the Ku Klux Klan was involved in one 
such incident in which the Lumbees routed Ku Klux Klan 
members during a night rally in Robeson County. The cause 
of this meeting was the fact that one Indian family moved " 
into a white neigliborhood and this displeased some whites. 
A second causal factor was that an Indian woman had been 
openly dating a white man. The resulting riot between 
the Ku Klux Klan and the Lumbees attracted national 



attention the press <nurha. Mornin, Herala, Sunday, ' 
January 20, 1958). 

such inciaents o«er support to the iaea that a caste 

attempts at crossing the co.o. Une a.e .et „Uh resistance 

-nta.nea. Beneath a .a,aae o. t.an^iut..in this Le 
are cove.t un.est ana .esent^ent a.on, the various ethnic' 
groups. Which have become manifest ove. a pe.ioa of a 
century or .ore, ana as recently as 1958. 

historical bac^grouna of these ethnic groups 

suggeststhat the stratif<„,n« 

stratification system in Eobeson county 

::r r^^"" - ""^^-^^ — . „hich 

t^e .u^ees play a significant part. However, the historical 
presentation aoes not prove thet th» t v 

mediate . ■ a" inter- 

mediate caste either economically or socially, although the 

-bees themselves may vie. their position in the strati 
=^-tion system as intermediate, whites on the other 

nand may viev^ the Lumbees as differ^ni- ^ 

-.ure 1 Shows the „a,or population centers in Kobeson 
-nty.„,,., ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

Carolina. Xn iseo the nonwhites composed 59 per cent of 
the population while 31 per cent of the population was 

' - — ites were Indian 

«na 29.5 per cent were Negro (United <?i-.^ « 

y tunited States Bureau of the 

Census, 1961). 
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Figure 1, Robeson County, North Carolina"* 



METHOD OP STUDY 

The data for this study were obtained from two related 
regional projects denoted S-44 and S-61 respectively. The 
first of these projects was begun in 1958 by rural soci- 
ologists in eight southeastern states. S-44 was entitled 
"Factors in the Adjustment of Families and Individuals in 
the Low Income Rural Areas of the South" (Moon and Mc cann, 
1966). S-61 was entitled "Human Resources and Mobility in 
the Rural South" and constitutes a resurvey of the same 
respondents. 

The basic objectives of these projects were as follows: 
TO identify intrafamily socioeconomic status factors, atti- 
tudes and values, communication factors, etc. which affect 
adjustment; to develop classif icatory criteria for adjust- 
ment potentials of the families and individuals; to develop 
means of measuring the various variables; to develop ways 
of facilitating adjustment (Moon and Mc Cann, 1966). 

The S-44 Technical Committee conducted a regional 
sampling survey in the seven participating states. Robeson 
was one of three North Carolina counties selected through 
an area probability sampling design as formulated by the 
Department of Experimental Statistics at North Carolina 
State University. Each county contained a number of ran- 
domly selected areas j Robeson County had twenty-two such 
areas randomly selected in accord with the sampling tech- 
nique. In all cases the population of the study was 
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households in the open country portion of low income coun- 
ties of the participating states (Adams, 1964) . 

The collection of the data was done by interviewing 
respondents. There were two schedules-one for the head of 
the house and one for the homemaker. Different kinds of 
information were elicited by each interview schedule. The 
schedules were similar on both projects, but not all of the 
families were available for the resurvey. ' 

Selected Variable.3 
A major purpose of this study is to try to find out 
whether the Lumbees really do occupy a middle status in the 
tri-ethnic caste system posited as an explanation or descrip- 
tion of the social stratification system operating in 
Robeson county, m order to test this proposition some 
pertinent variables were selected from the available data 
on the county. These "^riables dealt with the nature and 
type of adjustments made by the three ethnic groups. The 
asrun^ttion was made that measures of adjustment and measures 
Of attitudes could be analyzed in order to get some indica- 
tion as to how these ethnic groups relate to their physical 
and social environtnent. Such measures may reflect the 
position in the stratification system occupied by each 
ethnic group. Using this orientation an examination was 
wade of the selected potentials and levels of adjustment as 
well as adjustment related variables. 
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It was also thought that the type of adjustment made by 
these ethnic groups might throw some light on the nature of 
any conflict and/or competition existing among these groups, 
and also point out whether there has been much accommoda- 
tion of one group to another. 

Potent.rals of Adjustment 

A potential is defined here as • • the latent force 
or resource which may influence the echanisms of adjustment 
. . . These include variables such as . . . color, educa- 
tion, size of family ..." (Moon and Mc Cann, 1966, p. 8). 
The major potential of adjustment in this study, of course, 
is ethnicity. A second potential is education, the third 
is family size, fourth is residence ai. a fifth is degree of 
anomia. 

Ethnicity * This variable corresponds generally to 
skin color, but not in all cases. Color is a highly impor- 
tant variable. "... the variable color can be singled 
out as the fundamental factor for the seriousness (of 
adjustment problems) " (Moon and Mc Cann, 1966, p. 41) . 
One aim of this research is to explore further this alleged 
cor respondence . 

It is usually assumed that the darker the skin color 
the more difficult the adjustment. The reason for this is 
that the darker the skin the lower is one's status in the 
status hierarchy of the stratification system. Such 



discrimination enables light skinned persons to more effec- 
tively compete for jobs, education, and housing*. The 
degree to which this discrimination is accepted#by those 
against whom the system operates, influences the amount of 
open conflict among the ethnic groups. The more the accep- 
tance, the less the conflict. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of households, avail- 
able for both the original survey and the resurvey, for 
the three ethnic groups. 

Table 1, Frecjuency distribution of households by ethnic 
group 

Number of Households Per Cent in 

Ethnic Group in categories categories 

White 33 48 

Indian 19 27 

Negro 17 25. 

Total 69 100 



Educational Level . This variable is used as a control 
variable^ "Education is regarded as a very important factor 
in the Family's adjustment behavior" (Moon and Mc Cann, 
1966, p. 23). Education may be a relevant factor in explain- 
ing some of the variation in the phenomena under study. 
Those who are discriminated against, and segregated into 
separate schools, as were the ethnic groups under investiga- 
tion, may be maintained in an inferior position if they do 
not obtain as high quality an education as do members of 



o. have eaucaUo„ .o .o.peU a,a.„s. ot.«s i„ 

the 30. .a..et. Kaucational inequalities .ay be a .a„ier 
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ass^ilation o. one ,„„p into anotHe. one. ^e inability 
Or members of an larrnr^z.^-,-^ , 

late into ^^""'"-"V aisaavantagea group to assi.i 

.nto ..oups „it. M,he. social ana economic status is 
one „eans o. maintaining social aistance. ^is ^aucational 
a.saavanta,e is one means o. maintainin, tHe .a„ie.s to 
crossing the color line. 

in t.is stua. eaucation was aic.ot«„i.ea at t.e meaian 
yea. at.a.nea, ,*ich happenea to.e seven years for ^th 

males and females c^.r^^^ 

«iicixes. Seven years, or less of 

-Less, Of education was 

class...ea as now- eaucation.l attainment, „.ile ei,ht 
years or more was consiaerea "high" attai^ent 

Ta^le a Shows the aistri.ution o* he,.as ana homemaKers, 
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-Level of head and honiemaker 
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Number of 

Grades 
Completed 



Number of 
Heads in 
Categories 



% 



Number of 
Homemakers 
in Categories 




-oula tena to have .o.e eco„<.ic Ha^asMps a„a aec.easea 
educational opportunities. 

Table 3 sho„s the aistriiution of households, .„ter- 
Viewed in both surveys hv i 

^ ' ^^^^y size, which has been 
dichotomized info "i^*. » 

large" ana ..small" categories basea on the 
number of person in each househola. 

S^i^snce. Type of residence was aeterminea by the 
criteria of the 1960 census aefinition of rural-farm ana 
rural-nonfarm (onitea states Bureau of census, 1961) 
these criteria being acreage (Less than 10 acres or 10 
acres or more) ana value agricultural proaucts (|250 or 

-re, or less than 5250). Type of resiaence is con- 

^idered " 

• • • an important variable in the unaerstana- 
"9 Of adjustment behavior or rural families.. ,„oo„ ana 
«c Cann, 1966, p. 24). The rural nonfarm category is 
«3-ea to stand i„ the intermediate position as the 
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Table 3. Frequency distribution of households by 
family size 



Number of Households 
Family Size in Categories 


Per Cent in 
Categories 


4-11 persons (large) 33 
1-3 persons (small) 31^^ 
NO Information — 5 

Total 


48 
45 

07 

100 


^Excluded from the dichotomy. 



rural-urban continuum, in certain areas of social and cul- 
tural change (Adams, 1964), 

Many of the rural farms in Robeson county are tenant 
farms. The people who live there can be expected be 
poorer than average, indicating an inadequate adjustment. 
Such people may not be able to compete adequately in the 
labor market. This may be an especially pertinent vari- 
able when considering the fact that the number of farms 
is decreasing while the size of farms is increasing. This 
trend toward fewer but larger farms may indicate that those 
who own farms are adequately competing while tenants are 
not. Unfortunately the rural farm-nonfarm dichotomy does 
not tell us as much about life style as would a rural- 
urban dichotomy. However it should be of value to 
see whether, in this rural community, there is a difference 
in residence types among the three ethnic groups. 
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Table 4 shows the distribution of households, inter- 
viewed in both surveys, by residence type, which was 
dichotomized into rural-farm and rural-nonfarm categories. 



Table 4, Frequency distribution of households by 
residence type 



Residence 
Type 


Number of Households 
in Categories 


Per cent in 
categories 


Rural- farm 


40 


58 


Rur a 1 -non f a r m 


28a 


41 


NO Information 




01 


Total 


69 


100 



^Excluded from the dichotomy* 



Anomia* "The anomia of the head and homemaker is con-- 
sidered a psychological factor which, as a potential, would 
influence the adjustment behavior of the family" (Moon and 
Mc Cann, 1966, p. 28). 

This variable (also called alienation, despondence, or 
pessimism) is measured by means of attitude responses in a 
modified version of Srole's scale items (Srole, 1956) • An 
acceptable Guttraan type scale consisting of six items was 
developed for the S-44 projects The items or attitude 
statements are: 

1. Nowadays a person has to live pretty much for 
today and let tomorrow take care of itself • 

2. In spite of what some people say^ the lot of the 
average mem is getting worse, not better « 
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3. It's hardly fair to bring children into the world 
with the way things look for the future. 

4. These days a person doesn't really know whom he 
can count on* 

5. There's little use in writing to public officials 
because often they aren't really interested in 
the problems of the average man. 

6. Things have usually gone against roe in life. 

The use of this variable, in studying the three ethnic 
groups, is based on the assumption that those who respond in 
a negative way so as to be regarded as anomic or pessimistic 
^would be the people in the lower status or caste in the 
.tratification system. Such people would be pessimistic 
with respect to their life chances due to an inability to 
compete and discrimination within the stratification system. 
These people are less likely to assimilate into higher 
•tatus groups and would have little reason to think that 
life conditions will change for them. Conversely, those 
for whom the social system works toward some advantage will 
tend to be better adjusted, more optimistic and less anomic. 
Even if conslitions become bad they still have the knowledge 
Of their advantageous position within the stratification 
system, relative to persons of Inferior status. In the 
•vent that analysis were to indicate that people occupy a 
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,ow status and are .e..ers of an inferior caste yet re.ain 
,,ee Of anemic attitudes it could mean they have accommo- 
dated themselves to the dominant group. 

Table 5 shows the distribution of respondents by thexr 
(Outtman) ideal types, for both the 1961 and the 1966 sur- 
veys, ^ese ideal types are based on responses to the 
attitude statements listed above. 

;5 4<=4-ri>.ution Of respondents by anomia 
Table 5. Frequency distribution oi i« 
score and by year 



Ideal 
Types 




Number of Respondents 
in Each Category in 



6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 

NO Infor- 
mation 



1961 



44 
6 
I 
3 
3 

12 
65 



1966 



39 
2 
6 
2 
3 
6 

76 



32 

04 

01 

02 

02 

09 

47 

03 



28 
01 
04 

01 
02 
04 
55 

03 



^Excluded from the analysis. 

^ ..^11 4r,>inr.ates all optimistic responses 
^.JTlloJ^ |f^S.°in;lcaif SrreslLis?i= responses. 

Levels Af^justment 

level of adjustment is defined here as "... the 
adjusted state and the achieved degree of adjustment with 
respect to the realization of family goals" (Moon and Mc Cann, 
1966, p. 7). Eaton (1947, PP. 75-81) suggests two major cri- 
teria concerning levels of adjust^ent-attituainal and func- 
tional. According to Moon and Mc Cann (1966, PP. 78), 
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family adjustment is determined by the extent to which family 
members "... express themselves as satisfied or dissatis- 
fied with the manner of life they have adopted in order to 
meet the changed environment," i.e., adjustment is dependent 
upon attitudes. According to functional criteria "... the 
adequacy of the adjustment of a family is determined, re- 
gardless of the personal attitudes of its members . . . 
i.e., the family conforms to the norms of its society in 
order to be adjusted. 

The chosen levels of adjustment variables are income, 
home tenure, level of living, communication, and social 

participation. 

Income . This variable is considered to measure the 
family's economic adjustment level and ^it refers to the 

. . total family income received during the year pre- 
ceding the interview. This includes net farm income, 
nonfarm income, spouse income, and income from all other 
sources" (Moon and Mc Cann, 1966, p. 12). For the pur- 
pose of this study income is dichotomized at the median 
categroy (See Appendix C# p. 118) . 

income ought to be a good index of how well a family 
is able to compete on the labor market, and in other ways 
related to economics. If the Lumbees are in a middle 
position in the status hierarchy this means that they will 
not be discriminated against to as great a degree as the 
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Negroes in the area. They should get a better education and 
earn more money than Negroes, but not earn as large incomes 
as whites* While income may be one indicator of the ability 
of one group to compete v/ith other groups, this variable 
would not indicate much about the degree to which one group 
accommodates to other groups. 

Table 6 shows the distribution of households, inter- 
viewed in both surveys, for the various income categories 
used in the S-61 project. 

Table 6. Frequency distribution of households by income 
level 



Total Household Income Number of Households Per Cent in 
from All Sources in Categories Categories 



§ 0-999 


15 




1,000 - 1,999 


21 




2,000 - 2,999 


3 


52 (LOW) 


3,000 - 3,999 


6 




4,000 - 4,999 


5 




5,000 - 5,999 


5 




6,000 - 6,999 


3 




7,000 - 7,999 


2 




8,000 - 8,999 


1 


41 (HIGH) 


9,000 - 9,999 






10,000 + 






No Information 


> 


07 


Total 


69 


100 


^Excluded from dichotomy. 






Home Tenure. The ability of 


a family to 


own its own 


home is cui important indicator of the degree 


to which the 


family can cope with its life circumstances. 


The inability 



Of the family to own its own home is a significant obstacle 
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for farm families trying to make adjustments, according to 
Taylor and Burch (1958) . Those families in Robeson county 
who are capable of maintaining homes are more able to adjust 
to changing times and compete effectively. Those who are 
tinable to do so may have to move elsewhere to live, rent 
a home, or may have to work someone's farm, i.e., become 
tenant farmers. 

Table 7 shows the distribution of households inter- 
viewed in both surveys, categorized by whether they own or 
rent their homes. 

Table 7. Frequency distribution of households by home 
tenure 



Home Tenure 


Number of Households 
in Each Category 


Per Cent In 
Each Category 


Own 
Rent 

No Information 


35 
29a 


51 
42 

07 


Total 


69 


100 



Excluded from the dichotomy. 



L evel of Living . One important factor in the adjust 
ment of families in low income rural areas is level of 
living (Adams, 1964, pp. 2-15). In this study level of 
living is measured by means of six item Guttman type 

5 

scales that were developed for the regional S-44 study. 



For further information see Cleland, Charles L. 
(ed.), Scaling Social Data. (See list of References.) 
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The first scale is called the material possessions scale, 
and includes the following items: 

1. Mechanical refrigerator 

2. Gas or electric range 

3. Piped water 

4. Bath or shower 

5. Kitchen sink 
6* Vacuvim cleaner 

The second scale is called the communications scale and 
includes the following: 

1. Radio 

2. Television 
3« Automobile 

4« Daily newspaper 
5* Telephone 

6. Weekly or monthly 

This variable snows how well the household lives in 
terms of material goods, which are highly valued by society. 
The higher the family's position in the stratification sys- 
tem the more likely it is that material goods have been 
obtained. If the Lvimbees occupy an intermediate status, 
they should have more material possessions than Negroes, 
but less than whites. This assumes a direct relationship 
between ability to compete, socially and economically, and 
ownership of material goods. 

Table 8 shows the distribution of households ^ inter- 
viewed in both surveys, by their Guttman ideal types for 
both 1961 and 1966. This table pertains to the material 
possessions scale. 



Table 8, Frequency distribution of households by level 
of living (material possessions) and by year 



Ideal 


Number of Respondents 


Per Cent in 


Each 


Type 


in Each 


Category in 


Category 


in 


1961 


1966 


1961 


1966 


6 


14 


24 


20 


35 


5 


9 


11 


13 


16 


4 


5 


5 


7 


7 


3 


2 


2 


3 


3 


2 


21 


18 


30 


26 


1 


8 


3 


12 


4 


0 

No Information 






7 

7 


1 

7 


Total 


69 


69 


100 


100 



Excluded from the analysis. 

Notes A score of "6" indicates possession of all 
items while a score of "0" indicates possession of none 
of the items. 



Table 9 gives the distribution of households , inter- 
viewed in both surveys, by their Guttman ideal types for 
1961 and 1966, for the communication scale. 

Social Participation . "The social participation of a 
family is considered to reflect the adjustment of a family 
to the community? (Moon and Mc Ccmn, 1966, p. 12), 

The degree to which a family participates in the com- 
munity's social activities should indicate the degree to 
which the family is socially acceptable to the community. 
The Lumbees do not socialize or interact with whites any 
more than is necessary. This is probably due to the fact 
that such inter-ethnic relations are so structured as to 
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place the Indians in an inferior position ..elative to whites 
(Johnson, 1939) . . 



Table 9. Frequency distribution of households by level of 
living (coinniunications scores) and by year 





Number 


of 


Households 


Per Cent 


in Each 


Type 


in Each Category in 


Category in 






1961 




1966 


1961 




1966 


6 


8 




21 


12 




30 


5 


9 




8 


13 




12 


4 


8 




5 


12 




09 


3 


24 




16 


35 




23 


2 


7 




5 


10 




07 


1 


4 




2 


06 




03 


0 


4 




6 


06 




09 


No Information 








07 




07 


Total 


69 




69 


100 




100 


^Excluded 


from the 


analysis. 








Note: A 


score of 


"6" 


indicates 


possession of 


all 




items while a 


score of 




indicates 


possession of 


none 




of the items . 













A social participation score was computed for each 
household in the following mcuiner. A ore of one was 
assigned when the respondent was a member of an organiza- 
tion; a score of two was as. igned if he attended one-fourth 
or more of the meetings; a score of three was assigned if 
he held an office or committee post. These scores were 
totaled for the head and for the homemaker and an average 
was taken, the average being the measure. In those cases 
Where there was only one respondent, the respondent's total 
score was taken as the measure of participation (Sv!? 
Appendix H, p. 129). 



Table 10 shows the distribution of households inter- 
viewed in both surveys, by the joint participation scores 
of heads and homemakers, the scores being dichotomized at 
the median score* 



Table 10* Frequency distribution of households by social 
participation score 



Participation 
Score 


Number of Households 
in Each Category 


Per Cent in Each 
Category 


5-6 (high) 

0-5 (low) 

NO Information 


36 


52 
41 
07 


Total 


69 


100 



^Excluded from dichotomy. 



Adjustment Related Factors 

There are numerous variables which are not known to be 
valid indicators of family adjustment but which are believed 
to be pertinent to such a study as this. So,-ne of these 
variables are included for the first time in the S-61 
resurvey study and cannot be compared to previous data as 
are some of the aforementioned potentials and levels of 
adjustment. These adjustment related factors are grouped 
in this last category of variables. They are included with 
the assumption that they may (a) be of value in describing 
the three ethnic groups, and (b) be of value in testing the 
hypothesis that the Lumbees occupy an intermediate posi- 
tion in a caste system in Robeson County. 



These adjustment related variables are dichotomized 
into high-low^ yes-no, etc. The variables are: 

1, Job changes 

2, Training courses taken 

3, Voting registration (both status and year) 

4, Need to participate 

5, Opinion about income 

6, Opinion about living conditions 
?• Opinion about borrowing money 

The opinion variables have been included because 
opinions may lead to different insights about the social 
stratification system than do more concrete material mea- 
sures. The assumption is that stated opinions reflect 
values and attitudes, and give insights into the respon- 
dent's 'bognitive!' system. These 'bognative" systems should 
reflect the structure of the social system which helped 
formulate them. For instance if family members are con- 
tinually frustrated in their efforts to elevate their 
economic and social position they would be expected to 
become pessimistic. This would be especially true in a 
caste system because the system is not likely to change 
much since caste systems are not characterized by rapid 
social change. In the event that the f^jnily is not doing 
well financially and members are not rising in social 
status but their opinions are characterized by optimism 
then they have evidently accepted their social situation. 
In other words the inferior caste has accommodated to the 
superior caste in the event that they remain optimistic in 
the face of perpetual adverse circxamstances. 



METHOD OF STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 

The three ethnic groups in this study have been 
described through the use of proportions and percentages 
and descriptive statistics such as deemed necessary to de- 
fine the groups • 

The analysis in this study relies on available data 
and the generalizations which can be made about these ethnic 
groups depend/ in part upon the sampling technique employed 
in the original study. The generalizations made depend 
also upon logic cuid the hypotheses made, because this 
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analysis deals with a panel that has been questioned twice, 

Chi^square was used in most instances, due to the 

nature of the data (nominal categories), chi-squares were 

computed by means of the following formula: 
2 

« E /fe^ - N (Blalock, 1960, p, 217), 
In some cases comparisons were made, of data from the 
original study and the resurvey. It was necessary in such 
instances to use a special computation devised to take into 
account the fact that the sample did not meet the criteria 
for independence. The same households had been interviewed 
twice rather than taking independent random samples. The 
following formula was used in these cases: 

« (lA - D1)Va + D (Seigel, 1956, p, 63) 



Informal discussion with thesis committee chairman 
concerning the analysis of the data, June, 1967, 



Details of these procedures may be found in the above- 
cited texts. 

The Analysis and Results section of this paper contains 
a number of tables which are condensed presentations of 
chi-squares found in the analysis tables, Appendix A. These 
tables present relevant findings while leaving the text free 
of the numerous tables obtained during the data analysis. 
The tables contain the components of the variable under dis- 
cussion, the chi-square obtained, the relevant degrees of 
freedom and the level of significance. 



ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 



Education 

Table 11 shows that the groups differ in education 
more than would be expected by chance. All three of the 
chi-squares are significant. The chi-square value for 
ethnicity by education is especially high for head and 
homeinakers combined indicating that as a family basis there 
are extreme differences in ethnic groups on the variable 
of education. 



Table 11. components of education* 



Component 


7^ 


d.f. 


Significance 


Ethnicity X education 
(for head and homemaker) 


16.89 


2 


p< .05 


Ethnicity X education 
(for head only) 


6.6 


2 


P < .05 


Ethnicity X education 
(for homemaker only) 


12.5 


2 


p< .05 



*See Tables 24, 25, 26, Appendix A, pp. 86-87. 



Table 24 indicates that the whites are higher in num- 
ber of years of education than either the Indicuis or Negroes. 
Fifty-seven per cent of the white , respondents are catego- 
rized as high in education, as compared to 22 per cent of 
the Indians and 21 per cent of the Negroes. This does not 
support the central hypothesis. Instead it suggests that 
the Indians and Negroes are equally low in educational 
attainment as compared to white 



The data in Table 25 tend to support the central 
hypothesis, with 50 per cent of the white heads of family 
categorized as high education, 31 per cent of Indians, and 
only 12.5 per cent of Negro heads » Looking at homemakers 
only, Table 26 shows that 64 per cent of whites, 16 per cent 
of Indians and 29 per cent of Negroes are categorized as 
high in education. These data do not support the central 
hypothesis since Indian homemakers scored even lower than 
Negro homemakers on educational attainment* 

Family Size 

The differences in family size among the three ethnic 
groups are not statistically significant according to the 
data in Table 21. The chi-square of 13.64 is not signify 
icatnt at the *05 level. The variable of family size is 
evidently not relevant in discerning any existing differ^ 
ences among the ethnic groups. 

Residence Type 
As in the case of family size the chi-square (x2.20) 
is not significant at the .05 level. Any distinctions to 
be made among the ethnic groups based on these two vari- 
ables are unclear, and not significant at the level chosen 
for the cuialysis. 



Anomia 

Table 12 shows that the chi-square (34.32) is signif- 
icant so that a distinction may be made^ among the ethnic 
groups, with respect to anomia. The chi-squares for 
ethnicity X education and the interaction term are also 
significant. Also ethnicity X education explains 52 per 
cent of the total and the interaction term explains 26 per 
cent of the total. Education seems to be an important 
factor in this instance. 

Table 12 • components of cinomia* 



Source 


X2 


d.f . 


Significance 


Total 


34.32 


7 


P< .05 


Anomia X ethnicity 


4.87 


2 


p> .05 


Anomia X education 


2.88 


1 


P> .05 


Ethnicity X education 


17.71 


2 


P< .05 


Interaction 


8.86 


2 


P< .05 



*See Tables 29, 30, 31 and 32, Appendix A, pp. 88-90. 



Most of the variation seems to be explained by differ- 
ences in education. It may be seen from Table 32 that 57 
per cent of the whites are high in education while 19 per 
cent of the Indians and 22 per cent of the Negroes are 
categorized as high in education. These data do not sup- 
port the hypothesis. 

Table 30 shows that 56 per cent of the whites scored 
high on anomia, as compared to 65 per cent of the Indians, 
2ind only 22 per cent of the Negroes are high in anomia. 



These data clearly do not support the main hypothesis and 
in the light of the data in Table 32 it would seem that 
there is no direct relationship between education and 
anomia among these ethnic groups* 

The data in Table 33 indicate that most respondents 
did not chcu^ge their attitude concerning anomia between 
V}61 and 1966. Among those who did change their attitudes^ 
the changes among Indians paralleled those among whites 
rather than among Negroes^ but the results were not statis- 
tically significant. 

Income Level 

The ethnic groups differed in income more than would 
be expected by chance according to Table 13^ in which all 
of the chi-squares are statistically signif icamt. Income 
X ethnicity explains the majority of the variation (57 
per cent of the total) with income X education explaining 
2h per cent of the total. The data suggest that income is 
an importamt variable in explaining differences amonc the 
ethnic groups. 



Table 13. components of income* 



Source 


X2 


d.f. 


Significance 


Total 


34.80 


7 


P < 


.05 


Income X ethnicity 


19.92 


2 


P < 


.05 


Income X education 


8.34 


1 


P < 


.05 


Ethnicity X education 


6.16 


2 


P < 


.05 


Interaction 


.38 


2 


P > 


.05 


♦See Tables 34, 35, 


36, and 37; 


Appendix A, pp. 


91-92. 



The data in Table 35 indicate that income X ethnicity 
explain most of the total variation, with 76 per cent of 
the whites, 47 per cent of the Indians, and only 7 per cent 
of the Negroes categorized as high in income. This table 
does support the main hypothesis* Note however, that the 
data also show that 53 per cent of the Indians and 93 per 
cent of the Negroes earn less than $2,000 per year and 
are ti;erefore living in a state of poverty. Only 24 per 
cent of the whites are living in poverty, based on this 
sole criterion. Numerically, over one-half of the people 
in the low income category are Negroes* 

Home Tenure 

The data on home tenure (Table 14) show that home 
tenure X ethnicity explains most of the variation, with 
this interaction explaining 61»5 per cent of the total X • 
Ethnicity X education explains 25 per cent of the varia- 
tion. All of the chi-squares are statistically significant 
with the exception of home tenure X education. 



Table 14. Components of home tenure* 



Source 




d.f. 


Signific ance 


Total 


24.80 


7 


p .05 


Home tenure X ethnicity 


15.25 


2 


p .05 


Home tenure X education 


3.15 


1 


p .05 


Ethnicity X education 


6.16 


2 


p .05 


Interaction 


0.24 


2 


p .05 



*See Tables 38, 39, 40 and 41, Appendix A, pp. 93-94. 
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According to the data in Table 39, 76 per cent of the 
whites, 20 per cent of the Indians and 31 per cent of the 
Negroes own their own homes, i.e., 79 per cent of those who 
rent their homes are either Indian or Negro. Since the 
Indians are even less apt to own their homes, the data do 
not support the main hypothesis. However, these data com- 
pare well with the previously stated findings that Indians 
and Negroes are more likely to have low incomes. 

The chi-square for ethnicity X education (6.16) is 
statistically significant but does not explain much of the 
total chi-square. Table 41 shows percentages of 50 per 
cent for whites, 33 per cent for Indians and 12.5 per cent 
for Negroes categorized as high in education. These data 
are comparable to the ethnicity X education interaction 
gives in Table 13 and the data support the findings of the 
analysis of education described in the beginning of this 
section. 

Level of Living 

Material Possessions 

Analysis of the material possessions scale indicates 
that the main effects are statistically significant 
(Table 15) • Material possessions X ethnicity explains 56 
per cent of the total chi-square while material possessions 
X education and education by ethnicity explain 20 per cent 
each, of the total chi-scjuare* 
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Table 15. Components of material possessions* 



Source 



d.f . 



Significance 



Total 

Material possessions X 



32.40 



7 



P< .05 



ethnicity 
Material possessions X 



18.22 



2 



P< .05 



education 
Ethnicity X education 
Interaction 



7.09 
6.37 
0.72 



1 
2 
2 



Pj^ .05 
P'< . 05 
p> .05 



*See Tables 42, 43, 44 and 45, Appendix A, pp 95-96. 

Eighty-six per cent of the whites, 50 per cent of 
the Indians, cind 20 per cent of the Negroes are catego- 
rized as high on the material possessions scale in Table 43. 
This finding does support the central hypothesis. However 
82 per cent of those categorized as low in material pos- 
sessions are either Indians or Negroes. This supports the 
previous findings that the nonwhites are not as likely to 
have high incomes or own th^ir own homes. 

The findings in Table 45 support the notion that the 
amount of education is proportional to the number of mate- 
rial possessions for each of the ethnic groups, with the 
whites showing a definite advantage. 

Furthermore, Table 46 indicates that half of the 
respondents changed with respect to the nvunber of items 
they owned. Ninety-one per cent of those who changed had 
more items in 1966 than they had in 1961. Only one white, 
one Indian and one Negro household decreased in the number 
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of items owned. There was no change in number of items 
owned for half of the households during this five year 
period. 

All of the chi-squares for material possessions in 
Table 46 are statistically significant. While this finding 
does not support the central hypothesis^ it is significant 
that what change there has been is uniformly positive among 
all three ethnic groups. 

Cominunications 

Table 16 shows that all of the main effects are statis- 
tically significant, communications X ethnicity explains 
58 per cent of the total chi-square and^ as has been the case 
in several previous comparisons ethnicity X education 
explains 24 per cent of the total chi-square. 

Table 16. Components of communications* 



Source ^ X^ d.f. Level of 

Significance 



Total 26.86 7 P<-05 

Cominunications X ethnicity 15.59 2 p<.05 

Cominunications X education 4.40 1 p^.05 

Ethnicity X education 6.37 2 P < -05 

Interaction 0.50 2 P > • 05 



*See Tables 48, 49, 50, and 51, Appendix A, pp. 98-99^ 



In Table 49 it can be seen that 75 per cent of the 
whites are categorized as high in communications; 25 per 
cent of the Indians, and 20 per cent of the Negroes are 
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high on this variable. These data tend to support the 
hypothesis in that the Indians are in an intermediary posi- 
tion between whites and Negroes* However the Indians rate 
very close to the Negroes in this instance as has been the 
case in several previous comparisons • Looked at another 
way^ 75 per cent of those who are rated low in communications 
are either Indian or Negro. The whites seem much better 
off than the nonwhites. 

As wab the case with material possessions it may be 
seen from Table 51 that 50 per cent of the whites, 25 per 
cent of the Indians, and 13 per cent of the Negroes are 
high in education. 

Table 47 shows that only the whites chemged signif- 
icantly in the number of communication items owned. This 
change was positive, i.e., the whites had more items in 
1966 than they had in 1961 generally speaking. The chi- 
square of the total change is also signficant and positive 
but the chemges among the Indiems and Negroes were such 
that the chi-*squcu:es are not significant. Note also that 
there was no change for nearly half of the respondents. 
While these findings do not support the central hypothesis 
it is significant that most of the change that has occurred 
has been positive and has been especially favorable to 
the whites. 



Social Participation 
Tablo 17 shows that only two of the main effects^ the 
total and ethnicity X education are sta'-istically signif- 
icant. Table 54 shows that those who were high in educa- 
tion tended to be high in social participation while those 
who v/ere low ir education tended to be low in social par- 
ticipation. Social participation seems to be another vari- 
able in which education is a predictor of how the respondent 

will be categorized. Ethnicity X education explains 60 

2 

per cent of the total X . Since the chi-square for par- 
ticipation y ethnicity did not even approach significance 
the former variable does not ?eem important in explaining 
the source of the variation. Instead it is the education 
factor which is relevant. In Table 55, 64 per cent of the 
whites, 20 per jent of the Indians and 31 per cent of the 
Negroes are high in education. These findings do not sup- 
port the central hypothesis nor the previous findings on 
education. In this instance there were a higher percent- 
age of Negroes than of Indians who are categorized as high 
in education. The reason for this difference is that we 
are now dealing with the educational level of the homemaker, 
not the head. In Table 26 the percentag.as of Negro home- 
makers who are high in education are greater than the per- 
centages of Indian homemaker s who are high on this variable. 
Therefore the basic findings concerning education are sup- 
potted by the data. 



Table 17. Components of social participation* 



Source 


X2 


d.f. 


Level of 
Significance 


Total 

Participation X ethnicity 
Participation X education 
Ethnicity X education 
Interaction 


15.64 
0.15 
3.50 
9.46 
2.53 


7 
2 
1 
2 
2 


p < .05 
p > .05 
p > .05 
p < .05 
p > .05 


*See Tables 52, 53, 54, 


and 55, 


Appendix A, pp. lOa-1. 



Job Change 

The chi-square of 8.61 (Table 56) is not significant. 
Nor would it have been significant at the .10 level. The 
da^a for ethnicity X education would have been significant 
and would have explained most of the total variation so 
job change does uot seera to be important and no further 
analysis was made. 

Voting Registration 

Table 18 shows that most of the main effects are 
statistically significant except for registration X 
ethnicity. Ethnicity X education explained 56 per cent 
of the total X^. 

Table 58 shows that 82 per cent of the whites, 62 per 
cent of the Indians, and 53 per cent of the Negroes were 
registered to vote. This would support the central hypothe- 
sis had the chi-square been significant. 

Table 59 indicates that 85 per cent of those who are 
high in education were registered to vote while only 60 
per cent of those who were low in education were registered. 
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Table 18. Components of voting registration* 

Level of 

Source X d.f. Significance 

Total 24.03 7 P<.05 

Registration X ethnicity 4.37 2 P> -05 

Registration X education 4.90 1 p<.05 

Ethnicity X education 13.39 2 P<«05 

Interaction 1.37 2 P > •OS 

*See Tables 57, 58, 59 and 60, Appendix A, pp. 102-4.', 

It can be seen in Table 60 that 64 per cent of the 
whites are high in education; only 12 per cent of the Indians 
are high in education, and 27 per cent of the Negroes are 
high on this variable. Since we are again dealing with the 
education of the homemaker the data are in keeping with 
previous findings . 

Year First Registered to Vote 

Table 19 shows that most of the main effects are statis- 
tically significant. Year registered X education and the 
interaction term are not signif iccint. 

It can be seen from Table 19 that year registered X 
ethnicity is the main effect explaining most of the total 
chi-square; as it explained 55 per cent. 

Table 62 indicates that 93 per cent of the whites had 
registered before the civil rights bill of 1964; 70 per cent 
of the Indians had registered before 1964, while only 22 
per cent of the Negroes had registered before this time. 



Table 19. Components of year registered to vote* 



Source 


X2 


d.f. 


Level of 
Signifi cance 


Total 


30.65 


7 


p ^.05 


Year registered X 








ethnicity 


16.92 


2 


P< .05 


year registered X 








education 


2.40 


1 


p > .05 


Ethnicity X education 


10.84 


2 


P< .05 


interaction 


0.49 


2 


p> .05 


*See Tables 61, 62, 


63 and 64, 


Appendix 


A, pp. 104-6.. 



Looked at another way# 83 per cent of those who registered 
after 1964 were either Indian or Negro, the bulk of these 
being Negroes. These findings do support the central 
hypothesis. Obviously the civil rights bill has had the 
greatest effect on Negro voter registration. 

We can see in Table 64 that 70 per cent of the whites 
are high in education? only 10 per cent of the Indians are 
high in education, and 44 i .r cent of the Negroes are high 
on this variable. Generally these findings support the 
previous findings but it is interesting to note that there 
were more Negroes than Indians high in education, yet there 
were fewer Negroes than Indians registered to vote before 
1964. 



Felt Nfc?d to Participate 
Table 20 indicates that the only main effects which 
are significant are the total and ethnicity X education. 



Table 20. Components of need to participate* 









Level of 


Source 


x2 


d.f . 


Significance 


Total 


14.16 


7 


P < .05 


Need to participate X 






P > .05 


ethnicity 


4.29 


2 


Need to participate X 






p> .05 


education 


0.14 


1 


Ethnicity X education 


9.15 


2 


p< .05 


interaction 


.58 


2 


p > .05 


*See Tables 65, 66, 


67 and 68, 


Appendix 


A, pp. 106-8. 



Ethnicity X education explained most (65 per cent) of the 
total chi-square. 

It may be seen from Table 66 that only 21 per cent 
of the whites felt a need to participate in social activ- 
ities; 40 per cent of the Indians felt a need to partici- 
pate, and only 7 per cent of the Negroes, felt such a need. 
These findings do not support the central hypothesis but 
it is notable that 78 per cent of the respondents indicated 
no felt need to participate in the various social 
organizations . 

In Table 68, 63 per cent of the whites, 20 per cent 
of the Indians, and 33 per cent of the Negroes are high in 
education, and this is in keeping with previous findings 
concerning education of the homemakers. Education, not 
ethnicity is the important predictor of felt need ^o 
part.icipate in social activities. 
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Head's Opinion About Family Income 
In Table 21 the only main effects that are statistically 
significant are the total and head's opinion about income X 
ethnicity. We also see from Table 21 that head's opinion 
about income X ethnicity explained 51 per cent of the total 
chi-square. 

Table 21. components of head's opinion about family 
income* 



Source 


x2 


Level of 
d.f. Significance 


Total 


20.30 


7 


p< .05 


Head's opinion about 








income X ethnicity 


10.40 


2 


P< .05 


Head's opinion about 






P> .05 


income X education 


2.95 


1 


Ethnicity X education 


5.04 


2 


p>'.05 


Interaction 


1.91 


2 


p> .05 


*See Tables 69, 70, 


71 and 72, 


Appendix A, 


pp. 108-9. 



Table 70 shows that 71 per cent of the white, 14 per 
cent of the Indian, and 23 per cent of the Negro heads are 
satisfied with their incomes. In other words 66 per cent 
of those who were not satisfied with their incomes were 
either Indians or Negroes. These findings do not support 
the central hypothesis as the Negroes, and not the Indians, 
are in the intermediate position. 

In Table 72, 50 per cent of the whites, 28 per cent 
of the Indians, and only 15 per cent of the Negroes are 
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high in education. In this case the chi-square was not 
significant, perhaps due to the small number of respondents 
for whom information was available. 

Comparing the three ethnic groups on the head's opinion 
about family income, it was found that the whites were 
almost unchanged in their opinions from 1961 to 1966. The 
percentage of Indians who were satisfied in 1961 was 66 per 
cent but by 1966 this had decreased to only 15 per cent. 
For the Negroes the percentage had decreased from 36 per 
cent in 1961 to 24 per cent in 1966. These data do not 
support the central hypothesis since the Indians have 
become much less satisfied than the Negroes. The analysis 
showed that Indians and Negroes were similar insofar as 
they had become dissatisfied with their family income. 

Horoemaker's Opin ion About Family ingonie 
Most of the main effects in Table 22 were statistically 
significant. Table 22 also shows that homemaker's opinion 
about income X ethnicity explained 49 per cent of the total 
chi-square and ethnicity x education explained 51 per cent 
of the total variation. 

It may be seen from Table 74 about 64 per cent of the 
white, 42 per cent of the Indian and only 12 per cent of the 
Negro homemakers had an income they considered satisfactory. 
Looked at another way 68 per cent of those who had an 
unsatisfactory income were either Indian or Negro. These 
data do support the central hypothesis and also support 
the notion of similar findings for Indians and Negroes. 
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Table 22. Components of homemaker • s opinion about 
family income* 



Source 


X2 


d.f. 


Level of 
Significance 


Total 


25.06 


7 


p<.05 


Homemaker's opinion about 






income X ethnicity 


12.23 


2 


p< .05 


Homemaker's opinion about 






income X education 


0.0 


1 


p>.05 


Ethnicity X education 


12.74 


2 


p <.05 


Interaction 


.09 


2 


p >.05 



*See Tables 73, 74, 75 and 76, Appendix A, pp. 110-12. 



Table 76 shows that 64 per cent of the whites are high 
in education (the same percentage that were satisfied with 
their income) ; only 16 per cent of the Indians were high in 
education and 29 per cent of the Negroes were high on this 
variable. These data support previousdata on the home- 
maker's education. 

Comparing tho three ethnic groups on the homemaker's 
opinion about family income, it was found again that the 
whites were unchanged in their opinion from 1961 to 1966. 
In both instances 64 per cent of the whites were satisfied 
(the same percentage as for white heads) . The per'jentage 
of Indians who were satisfied in 1961 was 59 per cent but 
this had decreased to 41 per cent in 1966. Likewise the 
percentage of satisfied Negroes decreased from 44 per cent 
in 1961 to 12 per cent in 1966. Indian homemakers did not 



change more than Indian heads but Negro homemakers did change 
more than Negro heads. Therefore the data for opinion change 
do not tend to support the central hypothesis. 

Homemaker's Opinion About Living Conditions 
The differences in homemaker's opinion about living 
conditions among the ethnic groups were not statistically ' 
significant according to Table 27. The chi-square of 1.78 
was not significant at the ,05 level. However^ Table 78 
shows the change in homemaker's opinion about living con- 
ditions between 1961 and 1966 and this chi-square was 
significant. The chi-squares for white and Negroes were 
significant but that of the Indians was not. The data do 
not support the main hypothesis but do indicate a signif- 
icant change among the ethnic groups with respect to how 
the homemakers view their living situation. In all cases 
the respondents felt they were better off in 1966 than they 
had been in 1961. Evidently the Indians were the least 
optimistic about the degree of change during the five year 
period. 

Homemaker's Opinion About Borrowing Money 
In Table 23 most of the main effects are statistically 
•ignificant. However^ the variation seems to be explained 
more by education than by ethnicity since the former 
explains 64 per cen- of the total X^, while the later 
explains only 1 per cent and is not statistically 
•ignificant. 



Table 23. Components of homeinaker • s opinion about 
borrowing money* 



Source 


X2 


d.f . 


Significance 


Total 


15.34 


7 


p <.05 


Homemaker's opinion about 






borrowing money x 








ethnicity 


0.20 


2 


p>.05 


Homemaker's opinion about 








borrowing money X 








education 


5.07 


1 


P < .05 


Ethnicity X education 


9.66 


2 


P< .05 


Interaction 


0.41 


2 


p> .05 



*See Tables 79, 80, 81 and 82, Appendix A, pp. 113-15* 



It may be deduced from Table 80 that 79 per cent of 
v^ite, 73 per cent of Indian and 73 per cent of Negro 
homemakers believe it is permissible to borrow money. Most 
respondents are in favor of borrowing money regardless of 
ethnic background. Analysis of this variable does more 
to reveal the mores of the greater society than to point 
up differences among the ethnic groups. 

Table 81 shows that those respondents high in educa- 
tion are more favorably disposed toward borrowing money, 
regardless of the ethnic group to which they belong. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This study attempts to investigate a tri-ethnic status 
system, in Robeson county, North Carolina, composed of ap- 
proximately equal numbers of whites, Lumbee Indians, and 
Negroes. It has been previously postulated (Johnson, 1939) 
that the status system in Robeson county was a caste system 
^compared along ethnic lines, with skin color being a prime 
consideration along with ethnicity. It was also suggested 
that the Luinbees occupy the intermediate status, i.e., that 
the Lumbees have a status half way between the whites who 
are in the superior position in the caste system, and the 
Negroes who occupy an inferior position. 

In order to test these assertions empirically data were 
analyzed from two regional studies in three rural counties 
in North Carolina, of which Robeson county was one. These 
studies included a survey (1961) and a resurvey (1966) of 
selected households in Robeson County. These available data 
included information on certain measures of family adjus* 
ment, and adjustment-related potentials which are believed 
to be pertinent in describing the social stratification sys- 
tem in question. 

Information on these selected variables had been 
obtained from sixty-nine households in the open-country por- 
tion of Robeson County. These data were analyzed using the 
chi-square test of significance. The contingency tables 
compared the ethnic groups as the selected variables^ con- 
trolling for the effect of differential education^ 
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The central hypothesis again is that a tri-ethnic caste 

system operates in Robeson County, North Carolina, with the 

Lunibee Indians occupying an intermediate status. This means 

the status hierarchy would be as follows: 

whites - superior status 
Lumbees - intermediate status 
Negroes - inferior status 

The analysis of the data is aimed at seeing whether the 

results conform to this hierarchy. The data may be divided 

into three categories. 

1. Data which support the central hypothesis 

2. Data which do not support the central hypothesis 

3. Data which do not seem relevant in explaining the 
relationships among the three ethnic groups. 

The analysis shows the variables to be divided as follows 

1, Variables which support the centr hypothesis: 

a. Education of the head. Tabic . (See Table 25) 

b. Income. Table 13 (See Table 35) 

c. Level of living — material possessions. 
Table 15 (See Table 43) 

Level of living — communications. Table 16 
(See Table 49) 

d. Year first registered to vote. Table 19 
(See Table 62) 

e. Homemaker's opinion about income. Table 22 
(See Table 74) 

2. Variables which do not support the central hypothesis 

a. Education. Table 11 (See Table 24) 

b. Education of the homeraaker. Table 11 (See 
Table 26) 

c. Anomia. Table 12 (See Table 30) 

d. Home tenure. Table 14 (See Table 39) 



e. Social participation. Table 17 (See Table 53) 

f. Voter registration. Table 18 (See Table 56) 

g. Felt need to participate. Table 20 (See 
Table 66) 

h. Head's opinion about family income. Table 21 
(See Table 70) 

i. Homemaker's opinion about borrowing money. 
Table 23 (See Table 80) 

3. Variables which do not seem relevant in explaining 
the relationship among the three ethnic groups. 

a. Family size. Table 27 

b. Residence type. Table 2P 

c. Job change. Table 56 

d* Homemaker's opinion about living conditions. 
Table 77 

There is no clear-cut relationship among the ethnic 
groups with respect to the central hypothesis. That is to 
say the variables chosen for this analysis do not clearly 
support the contention that the Indians occupy an inter- 
mediate status in the stratification system in Robeson 
County. Those results do not bear out the assertions made 
by Johnson as related in the theory and literature review 
section of this paper. 

A closer look should be taken at these variables in 
order to see what they suggest about the status system 
among the respondents. 

Only one-third of the variables analyzed support the 
main hypothesis. The first of these is education. However 



only the education of the head supported the hypothesis. 
Education of the homemaker and education of the head and 
homemaker taken together did not. The education of the head 
would probably reflect the amount of income and the level of 
living of the faitiily. The Luinbees are in an intermediate 
position with respect uo the education of the head, the 
amount of income, and the level of living, including both 
the material possessions scale and communication scale. 

It should be noted that although whites do have more 
education than Indians or Negroes, only about one-half of 
the whites have eight or more years of education. The non- 
whites are even more educationally disadvantaged. This 
finding suggests generally depressed circumstances eco - 
nomically which characterize many rural counties in the 
nation. It may be that differences in educational attain- 
ment reflect discrimination in the separate school systems 
mentioned in the historical description of Robeson County* 
The result of this conjectured discrimination might be 
seen in the differences in level of living indicated in 
the analysis of the data. One-half of the Indians and 
most of the Negroes have an income and a level of living 
scale score that could easily lead them to be classified 
as living in poverty. The analysis also shows that the 
economic picture is not changing very rapidly as indicated 
by the data which shows that one-half of the households 
have not increased the number of material possessions 
owned (See Table 46). 



voting registration is another variable in which the 
Lumbees occupy the intermediate position. This is not as 
tangible a variable as those mentioned above. The result 
may indicate the effects of discrimination against nonwhit 
since most of the whites were registered to vote before 1964 
whereas many of the Indians and most of the Negroes were not 
registered. Tbes^ findings support the contention that 
whites discriminated against the Negroes more so than 
against Indians. 

The only other variable which actually support the main 
hypothesis is the homemaker's opinion, about family income. 
Seventy-six per cent of the whites were classified as high 
in income, for the purposes of this research, while only 
$4 per cent of the homemakers considered their family 
income satisfactory. The corresponding figures for 
Indians are 47 pei nt and 42 per cent respectively, and 
for Negroes the figures are 7 per cent and 12 per cent. 
Basically the homemakers seem to be relatively objec-ive 
in their assessment of their family income. As in previous 
instances the Indians and Negroes do not compare favorably 
to the whites. 

The analysis of these variables indicate that there 
are inequalities among the ethnic groups when comparing 
them with respect to i -tis such as education, income, level 
of living, etc. These adjustment related variables, when 
analyzed, tend to lend support for the caste system hypothe- 
sis, with the Lumbees occuppying the intermediate position. 



However, some of the other variables analyzed do not 
support the main hypothesis. The analysis of education 
does noc support this hypothesis, nor does education of 
the homemaker. in fact ther^i we-e fewer Indians who were 
classified as high in education than there were Negroes. 
This finding may point to .differing cultural values among 
the ethnic groups and reflect a lack of adequate educa- 
tional opportunities for Indians in this region, as 
pointed out in the historical background information (or 
it cuuld be a function of the small sample size). Pos- 
sibly Lumbees do not value education for women as much 
as for men. Among Negro families, it is not unusual to 
find matriarchal families where the female is in fact 
the head of the family and finds it easier to find employ- 
ment. Negro women may have greater neec, of an education, 
"than Negro males, and may value educational attainment 
more than Negro males do. m order to really comprehend 
the meaning of the findings more must be known about the 
cultural values of these ethnic groups. It would be 
wrong to assume that they all share a common value system. 

Anemia is another variable which did not support the 
main hypothesis. Over one-half of the whites C56 per cent) 
scored high on anomia, and the Indians were even more 
anomic (65 per cent). Considering that the Negroes were 
worse off than whites or Indians in terras of "ad- .stment" 
related variables, such as level of living, it is strange 



that only 22 per cent of the Negroes scored high on the 
anomia scale. The results suggest that Negroes are accept- 
ing an inferior position, as compared to whites while the 
Indians are not. The degree to which the Indians are frus- 
trated, even though they are often classified as better off 
than Negroes, is only hinted at by this analysis. Table 33 
indicates that during the five years between l'-951 and 1966, 
whites and Indians tended to become more pessimistic while 
Negroes tended to become more optimistic. The comparative 
optimism of Negroes may reflect the genei.al lessening of 
the discr- .ination against Negro males has been occurring 
nationwide during recent years. AH of these groups must 
have been exposed to the mass media and the differing reac- 
tions as indicated on the anomia scale, to changes in their 
perceived environment may be a result of differing expecta- 
tions for the future. There are no large scale mass move- 
ments, no demonstrations aimed at the betterment of the 
lives of rural whites or Lumbees. The Indians may be more 
anomic than whites because they are worse off than whites 
educationally, economically, and socially, and yet the 
recent advances in c_vil rights legislation cannot apply 
to the Lumbees who disavow any relatedness to Negroes as 
a race. The Indians may feel quite isolated in this 
respect as there would be no organized resistance, with which 
they could identify, against a social system that discrim- 
inates against nonwhites. 



The analysis of home tenure does not support the main 
hypothesis* There are more Negro tlian Indian home ovmers. 
Tliis result could not be a function of income because 
Negroes tend to have lower incomes than Indians. Again, 
cultural differences may account for this finding. Negroes 
may adhere more to the cultural value of home ownership 
than do Indians who traditionally have worked at maintain- 
ing a separate identity. 

Those people in Robeson County who do not own their 
own homes may be more likely to be tenant farmers growing 
tobacco and other cash crops. if the Luinbees have tradi- 
tionally been tenant farmers, this would explain why home 
tenure does not support the main hypothesis. Thxs is one 
of the few material items wh-.::h does not support the main 
hypothr-is. * 

The main hypothesis is not supported by social par- 
ticipation. Most of the variation in social participation 
is explained by differences in education. It was found 
that Negroes participate more, not less than Indians. This 
suggests that the Indians may be unwilling to participate 
socially with Negroes and encountei: discrimination from 
whites and thus remain isolated, participating socially 
less than the other ethnic groups. Before this could be 
verified more would have to be known about the nature of 
social interaction in Robeson county than can be found from 
the existing data. For instance, it could be that^ to the 
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degree that members do associate it, is with members of their 
own ethnic group^ in which case instances of discrimination 
against them are kept to a minimum. It is probable that 
much social participation in Robeson county involves contacts 
with the dominant while, who would hold advantageous posi- 
tions in groups, agencies, voluntary association, etc. 

Although the Lumbees participate the least, their felt 
need to participate is greater than that of either whites 
or Negroes. This finding points to a frustrated need on 
the part of the Lumbees who evidently feel that it is 
to their advantage to participate more, but who for some 
reason cannot or will not do so. An analysis of this vari- 
able shows that education explains more of the variation 
than does ethnic group but 40 per cent of the Indians did 
express a felt need to participate. The data indicate that 
the Indians are inhibited in their desire to socially par- 

'>. 
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ticipate but the psychological mechanisms involved remain 
unclear. 

Voter registration does not support the main hypothe- 
sis although year first registered to vote did (voter 
registration differences reflect differences in education 
since education explained most of the variance) actually 
the direction of the relationship would have supported the 
Jnain hypothesis had the chi-square for voter registration 
by ethnicity been statistically significant. This is one 



of several variables which point to the importance of educa- 
tion in explaining differences among the ethnic groups. 

Examination of the head' s opinion about family income 
revealed that the main hypothesis was agaxn unsupported. 
Neither the Indians nor the Negroes were satisfied with 
their incomes as compared with the whites. The Indians 
were the most dissatisfied even though their incomes were 
somewhat higher than the incomes of Kegroes. This suggests 
frustration based on differential expectations. The Indians 
have more than the Negroes but expect more than they are 
getting. Whites on the other hand were comparatively 
satisfied (70 per cent) . This trend toward dissatisfac- 
tion and pessimism is the typical response of the Liambees 
on attitude or opinion type questions, according to the 
findings of this study. However, they had become more 
satisfied with their living conditions over the five year 
period from 1961 to 1966. This finding is supportive of 
their relative advantageous position, as compared to 
Negroes, on items such as income and level of living. 

Credit buying could account for the fact that the 
Lurabees are becoming more satisfied with their living con- 
ditions while dissatisfied with their incomes. 

Analysis of the head's opinion about borrowing money 
showed that this variable did not support the central 
hypothesis due to the fact that all of the ethnic groups 
favorea borrowing money. Evidently the influences of 



the greater consumer-credit society have had such an impact 
perhaps through the mass media, that everyone, no matter 
what his ethnic group, favored borrowing money. Those who 
were classified as higher in education favored borrowing 
money more, while those with less education were not as much 
in favor of borrowing money. However, 73 per cent to 79 
per cent of all respondents, regardless of education or 
ethnic group did favor borrowing money. This compara- 
tively high degree of concurrence regarding this particular 
variable suggests that borrowing money is a highly valued 
option in Robeson County as it is elsewhere, perhaps as a 
function of perceiv'ed economic necessity. The high degree 
Of agreement makes borrowing money a poor variable for 
distinguishing among the three ethi.ic groups. 

There were a number of variables which were not sta- 
tistically significant and which are therefore of no value 
in studying differ «-nces among these ethnic groups. These 
nonrelevant variables are family size, residence type, 
job change and homemaker's opinion about living conditions. 
In the cases of some or even all, of these variables the 
lack of statistical significance could be indicative of 
real similarities among the groups with respect to their 
life circumstances in a rural farm area. Or the lack of 
statistical significance may be due to the small sample 
size. 

Looking again at those variables which were statis- 
tically significant, we see that there are five variables, 



the analysis of which support the main hypothesis. There 
are nine variables which do not support the hypothesis. 
On the basis of these data it can be asserted that certain 
of the variables show at least nominal support of the caste 
system hypothesis. However, the data are certainly not 
overwhelmingly in support of this notion. Most of those 
variables that are in support of the hypothesis are more 
concrete indicators, such as the amount of education, 
income, number of material possessions and communication 
items. The caste system hypothesis is supported more in 
terms of material culture. The homemaker's opinion about 
income is the only psychological indicator which supports 
the hypothesis, and this is an opinion about a material 
item. 

conversely those variables which do not support the 
hypothesis deal with less concrete matters, such as 
anomia, social participation, felt need to participate, 
voter registration, head's opinion about family income, 
dnd homeroaker's opinion about borrowing money. The main 
hypothesis is unsupported in terms of nonmaterial culture, 
including psychological status, and behavior related to 
attitude and opinions. Of course, this dichotomy does not 
hold true in all cas..s, it is merely a trend observed in 
the data. 

When looking at this dichotomy in light of the 
Indians position, relative to whites and Negroes, the 
matter becomes more clear. 
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Approximately one-half of the white heads are classi- 
fied as low in education, as compared to 70 per cent of 
the Indians and 87 per cent of the Negroes (Table 25). 
Only 24 per cent of the whites are classified as low in 
income, whereas 53 per cent of the Indians and 93 per cent 
of the Negroes are low in income (Table 35). Eighty-six 
per cent of the whites are high in material possessions, 
while only one-half of the Indians and one-fifth of the 
Negroes are so rated (Table 43). Generally, on those 
variables support inc/ the hypothesis, while the Indians are 
better-off than Negroes, the nonwhites taken together do 
not compare very favorably with whites. Sometimes the 
v/hites themselves are net very well off but the conditions 
for the Indians and Negroes are usually considerably worse, 
as indicated several times in the results section. 

Looking at those variables which do not support the 
hypothesis we see that over one-half of the whites (57 per 
cent) are high in education as compared to only 22 per cent 
of the Indians and 21 per cent of the Negroes (Table 24). 
Here again the nonwhites are similar and do not compare 
favorably to whites. 

The aforementioned relations do not holrl on the 
psychological variables however. An anomia for example 
the Indians scored even higher than whites; 65 per cent 
as compared to 56 per cent of whites. Indians and whiLas 
compare favorably to the Negroes of whom only 2' per cent 
Were high in anomia (Table 30). 

ERIC I 
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In the case of home tenure the whites compare very 
favorably with 76 per cent owning their own homes while 
only 20 per cent of the Indians and 31 per cent of the 
Negroes owning their own homes. Seventy-six per cent of the 
whites own their homes ^ and 79 per cent of the nonwhites 
do not (Table 39) . 

The chi'-square for ethnicity by social participation 
was not statistically significant but felt need to par- 
ticipa£e was significant and again Indians compared more 
favorably to whites than to Negroes. Forty per cent of 
the Indiams felt a need to participate^ and 21 per cent of 
the whites felt such a need as compeared to only 7 per cent 
of the Negroes (Table 66) . 

Concerning the head's opinion about family income^ 
71 per cent of the whites were satisfied with their 
incomes^ but only 14 per cent of the Indians and 21 per cent 
of the Negroes were satisfied. This means that 66 per cent 
of the nonwhites were dissatisfied with their incomes. 

The analysis of these data suggest that instead of 
dividing the data into those variables which do or do not 
support the hypothesis^ a more helpful division is between 
those variables on which the Lumbees are more similar to 
whites or more similar to Negroes, it may be observed 
from the data that nonwhites^ as compared to whites^ tend 
to be classified as low on the score material indiccors of 
adjustment^ while the Indians tend to be classified more 



like the whites on the psychological kinds of indicators. 
In those cases where a change over a five year period was 
measured^ the Indians tended to change in the direction of 
whites but not in all cases. The Indians tended to be 
highly isolated and pessimistic in their attitudes. They 
seem especially dissatisfied with their standard of living* 

The findings^ while they do not specifically support 
the caste system hypothesis proposed at the outset of this 
paper, are compatible with the basic theoretical 
orientation. 

The Lumbees may have internalized tbe attitudes and 
values of the dominant white culture. This would mean 
having the whites as a reference group^ and rejecting the 
inferior status resulting from their being considered non- 
white. Their pessimism would be related to their frustra- 
tion in not being able to achieve the kind of prestige and 
standard of living attainec'. by vhites. Their inferior 
position with respect to education^ income^ home ownership, 
material possessions, etc., would be indicative of their 
failure to achieve a status much higher than Negroes in 
the region. This would lead to feelings of pessimism, 
anomia and general dissatisfaction which seams to charac- 
terize the Indians more so than any other ethnic group 
in Robeson County. 

The effects of discrimination can be seen when study- 
ing ^he material indicators utilized in this analysis. 



rhe nonwhites are in a relatively inferior position. The 
major difference between the Indians and Negroes, in this 
respecti is that the Negroes seem more optimistic in spite 
of their inferior position. In other words the Negroes 
seem to have accepted their inferior status. However, if 
the psychological variables in this study are representa- 
tive of the attitudes of the Lumbees, they have not 
accepted their inferior status. They have not accoinino- 
dated to the whites. Instead, their reaction has been to 
become isolated and dissatisfied with their life circum- 
stances, even though they are better off than Negroes, in 
those cases where the main hypothesis was supported. 

The hypothesis that there is a caste system in 
Robeson County in which the Liorobees occupy the intermedi- 
ate position is only partially supported by this study. 
The assertion is plausable but cannot be assximed in the 
light of these findings. In many ways the traditional 
bi-racial (white-nonwhite) caste system which typifies the 
rural South, is still an accurate means of describing the 
social stratification system of Robeson County. The unusual 
aspect of the social system in this area, aside from the 
history of the Luiribees, is the reaction these Indians 
have to the discriminatory practices inherent in the social 
system. While the Negroes seemingly accept an inferior 
social status, the Lurabees do not. Their status in the 
community is not secure. They are not whites but they 
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are not Negroes. Their position is perhaps somewhat mar- 
ginal, and their psychological reactions seem to reflect 
this tenuous position. 

Instead of trying to explain such a social stratifica- 
tion system in terms of the bi-racial caste system, i.e., 
ignoring the identity of the Indians, or in terras of the 
originally proposed tri-ethnic system, a more elaborate 
model is needed. This model would have to take into account 
both the material and nonmaterial aspects of the ethnic 
subcultures. Only in this way can the nature of these 
inter ethnic group relations be adequately understood. 
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Table 24. Ethnicity by educational level of the head and 
horoemaker, 1966 



Educational Level of 




Ethnic GrouD 


Total 


Head and Homeinaker 


Whites 


Indians 


Negroes 


High 

(8-16 years) 


(24.5)^ 


8 

(13.6) 


7 

(12.8) 


51 


Low 

(0-6 years) 


27 

(38.5) 


27 

(21.4) 


26 

(20.2) 


80 


Total 


63 


35 


33 


131 



2 

X = 16.89 d.f. = 2 p<.05 Significant 
^Observed frequency 
**Expected frequency 

NULL HYPOTHESIS: There is no relation between education 

and ethnicity of the family heads. 

Table 25. Ethnicity by educational level of head, 1966 



Educational Level of Ethnic Group 

the Head whites TZ^T^^ xt Total 



High 

(8-16 years) 


(10.6)° 


5 

( 5.7) 


2 

( 5.7) 


22 


Low 

(0-7 years) 


15 

(19.4) 


11 

(10.3) 


14 

(10.3) 


40 


Total 


30 


16 


16 


62 


« 6.6 


d.f. = 2 p < 


.05 Significant 





^Observed frequency 
^Expected frequency 



NULL HYPOTHESIS: There is no relation between education 

and ethnicity of the family horoeroakers. 



Table 26. Ethnicity by educational level of homeroaker, 
1966 



Educational Level of 




Ethnic Group 




Total 


the Hoinemaker 


Whites 


Indians 


Negroes 


High 

(8-16 years) 


(13.9)° 


3 

( 8) 


5 

( 7.1) 


29 


Low 

(0-7 years) 


12 

(19.1) 


16 
(11) 


12 

( 9.9) 


40 


Total 


33 


19 


17 


69 



X =12.5 d.f. = 2 p<,05 Significant 
^Observed frequency 



Expected frequency 

NULL HYPOTHESIS: There is no relationship among family 

size# ethnicity and education of the head. 

TcQDle 27. Ethnicity by family size and educational level of 
headf 1966 



Ethnic Group and Education 
Whites Indians Negroes 

Family Size "^^^ l-*^^ "^^h Low ^^^^^ 





(8-16) 


(0-7) 










Large 

(4-11 persons) 


( 5.4)^ 


3 

( 8.8) 


2 

(2.3) 


6 2 
(3.7) (2.7) 


5 

(4.4) 


27 


Small 

(1-3 persons) 


7 

( 6.1) 


11 

( 9.9) 


2 

(2.6) 


3 0 
(4.2) (3 ) 


8 

(4.9) 


31 


Total 


16 


14 


4 


9 2 


13 


58 



X = 13.64 d.f. = 7 P> .05 Not Significant 



^Observed frequency 
^Expected frequency 



I 
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NULL HYFOTHESIS: There is no relationship among residence 

type, ethiiicity and education of the head. 

Table 28. Ethnicity by residence type and educational level 
of head# 1966 



Ethnic Group and Education 





Whites 


Indians Neqroes 


Residence Type 


High Low 

Years 
(8-16) (0-7) 


High Low High Low ^otal 


Rural Farm 

Rural 
Non farm 


10 ^ 11 
( 6.2)^ (11 ) 

5 3 
( 4.3) ( 7.7) 


3 5 16 ^f. 
(3.4) ( 6 ) (3.4) ( 6 ) 

2 6 18 ,c 
(2.3) ( 4.2) (2.3) ( 4.2) 


Total 


15 14 


5 11 2 14 61 


= 12.20 


d.f. = 7 


p>.05 Not Significant 



Observed frequency 



Expected frequency 



MULL HYPOTHESIS s There is no relationship among anomia, 

ethnicity and education of head and 
homemaker . 

Table 29. Ethnicity by anomia and educational level of 
head and homemaker « 1966 



Anomia 



Ethnic Group and Education 
Whites Indians Neqroes 



High Low 

Years 
(8-16) (0-7) 



High LOW High Low rpQ^al 



High 
(0) 

Low 
(1-6) 



Total 



14 



20 



(12.6)" (19.6) 

21 6 
( 11.1) (17.4) 



3 17 4 8 
(6.4) (10.0) (6.7) (10.4) 

3 8 3 17 

(5.7) ( 8.9) (5.9) ( 9.2) 



35 



26 



25 



25 



66 



58 



124 



X* = 34.32 d.f. = 7 p^ .05 Significant 



Observed frequency 



Expected frequency 



Table 30 • Ethnicity by anomia 



Anomia 




Ethnic Group 


Total 


Whites 


Indians Negroes 


High 
(0) 


(32.5)*^ 


20 12 
(16.5) (17) 


66 


Low 
(1-6) 


27 

(28.5) 


11 20 
(14.5) (15) 


58 


Total 


61 


31 32 


124 


« 4.87 


d.f. =2 p> .05 Not Significant 


^Observed frequency 






^Expected 


frequency 






Table 31* Educational level of 
by anomia 


head and hoineinaker, 


1966, 




Education 




Anomia 


High 
(8-16 years) 


Low 
(0-7 years) 


Total 


High 
(0) 


(25. 6)** 


45 

(40.4) 


66 


Low 
(1-6) 


27 

(22.4) 


31 

(35.6) 


58 


Total 


48 


76 


124 


« 2.88 


d.f. - 1 p> .05 Not Significant 


^Observed 


frequency 






^Expected 


frequency 
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Table 32. Ethnicity by educational level of head and 
homeinaker, 1966 



Educational Level of Ethnic Group 

Head and H omeinaker Whites Indians Negroes Total 

High 35 J 6 7 

(8-16 years) (23.6)^ (12) (12.4) 

Low 26 25 25 

(0-7 years) (37.4) (19) (19.6) 



Total 61 31 32 124 



2 

X s= 17.71 d.f. =2 p< .05 Significant 

Observed frequency 
^Expected frequency 



Table 33. Ethnicity by attitude change, with respect to 
anoraia, 1961 to 1966 



White 



1966 
Indian 
+ 



Negro 



Total 



1961 

(Optimistic) + 
(Pessimistic) - 



15 



11 



31 



11 



24 



Whites: Xj = 1.04 

Indians: xt = 2.40 

Negroes: X, = 1.56 

Total: X = 0.65 



d.f. 
d.f. 
d.f. 
d.f. 



Note: No change for Whites « 39 

Indians = 23 
Negroes = 17 
Total =79 
N «134 



1 
1 
1 
1 



p > .05* 
p> .05* 
p> .05* 
p> .05* 



*Not Significant. 



NQLL HYPOTHESIS: There is no relationship among income 

level, ethnicity and education of the 
head. 



Table 34. Ethnicity by income 
of head, 1966 


level and educational 






Ethnic Group and Education 


■ 


Income Level 


Whites 


Indians Neqroes 


Total 


High Low 

Years 
(8-16) (0-7) 


High Low High Low 


High 

($2,000-up) 


12 ^ 8 
( 4.6)° ( 8.5) 


3 4 0 1 


28 


Low 

($0-1,999) 


1 5 
( 4.6) ( 8.5) 


2 6 2 13 
(2.6) ( 4. 8) (2.8) ( 5.2) 




Total 


13 13 


5 10 2 14 


57 


= 34.80 


d.f. = 7 


p< .05 Significant 




^Observed 


frequency 






^Expected 


frequency 






Table 35. Ethnicity by income 


level 




Income Level 




Ethnic Group 


Total 


Whites 


Indians Negroes 


High 

($2,000-up) 


20 t 
(12.8)^ 


' 7 1 

( 7,4) ( 7.9) 


28 


Low 

($0-1,999) 


6 

(13.2) 


8 15 
( 7.6) ( 8.1) 


29 


Total 


26 


. 15 16 


57 


« 19.92 


d.f. = 2 


p<.05 Significant 





Observed frequency 
^Expected frequency 



Table 36. Educational level of head, 1966 by income 


level 


Income Level 


Education 
High Lov; 
(8-16 years) ^ (0-7 years) 


Total 
— 


High 

($2,000-up) 


15 ^ 13 
( 9,8)^ (18.2) 


28 


Low 

($0-1,999) 


5 24 
(10,2) (18.8) 




Total 


20 37 


57 


« 8.34 


d.f. = 1 p<.05 Significant 




^Observed 


frequency 




^Expected frequency 




Table 37. Ethnicity by educational level of head, 1966 


Educational Level of Ethnic Group 


Total 


the Head 


Whites Indians Negroes 


High 

(8-16 years) 


13 5 5 2 
( 4.1)*^ ( 5.3) ( 5.6) 


20 


Low 

(0-7 yeeurs) 


13 10 14 
(16.9) ( 9.7) (10.4) 


37 


Total 


26 15 16 


57 



X 6.16 d.f. = 2 p<.05 Significant 
^Observed frequency 
^Expected frequency 
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NULL HYPOTHESIS: There is no relationship among home 

tenure, ethnicity and education of the 
head. 

Table 38. Ethnicity by home tenure and educational level 
of head/ 1966 







Ethnic Group and Education 




Home 


Tenure 


Whites 


Indians Neqroes 


Total 


High Low 

Years 
(8-16) (0-7) 


High Low High Low 


Own 




10 ^ 10 
( 4.6)"^ ( 8.5) 


2 114 
(2.6) ( 4.8) (2.8) ( 5.2) 


28 


Rent 




3 3 
( 4.6) ( 8.5) 


3 9 1 10 
(2.6) ( 4.8) (2.8) ( 5.2) 






Total 


13 13 


5 10 2 14 


57 




« 24.80 


d.f. = 7 


p<.05 Significant 






^Observed 


frequency 








Expected 


frequency 






Table 39. Ethnicity by home tenure 




Home 


Tenure 




Ethnic Group 


Total 


Whites 


Indians Negroes 


Own 




20 

(12.8) 


* 3 5 
^ ( 7.4) ( 7.9) 


28 


Rent 




6 

(13.2) 


12 11 
( 7.6) ( 8.1) 


29 




Total 


26 


15 16 


57 




= 15.25 


d.f. = 2 


p< .05 Significant 






^Observed 


frequency 








b 

Expected 


frequency 







Table 40, Educational level of head^ 1966, by home 
tenure 



Education 



Hone Tenure 


High Low 
(8-16 years) (0-7 years) 


Total 


Ovm 


13 ^ 15 
( 9.8)'' (18.2) 


28 


Rent 


7 22 . 
(10.2) (18.8) 


29 


Total 


20 37 


57 


= 3.15 


d.f. = 1 p>.05 Not Significant 


^Observed frequency 




^Expected frequency 




Table 41. Ethnicity by educational level of head. 


1966 


Educational Level 


Ethnic Group 


Total 


of Head 


Whites Indians Negroes 


High 

(8-16 years) 


13 ^ 5 2 
( 9.1)° ( 5.3) ( 5.6) 


20 


Low 

(0-7 years) 


13 10 14 
(16.9) ( 9.7) (10.4) 


37 


Total 


26 15 16 


57 



X =6.16 d.f. = 2 P< -OS Significant 
^Observed frequency 
^Expected frequency 



NULL HYPOTHESIS: There is no relationship among material 

possessions, ethnicity and educational 
level of the head 



Table 42. Ethnicity by material possessions and educational 
level of head, 1966 



Ethnic Group and 



Material 
Possessions 


Whites 


Indians .>Jeqroes 


Total 


High Low 
Years 


High Low High Low 




(8-16) (0-7) 






High 
(5-6) 


13 ^ 11 
( 5.9)^ (10.9) 


2 4 1 2 
(2.5) (4.7) (3.2) ( 5.8) 


33 


how 
(0-4) 


1 3 
( 3.9) ( 7.3) 


1 5 1 11 
(7.3) (1.7) (3.1) ( 3.9) 


22 


Total 


14 14 


3 9 2 13 


55 


s= 32.40 


d.f. = 7 


p<.05 Significant 





Observed frequency 

b 

Expected frequency 
Table 43* Etbv.icity by material possessions 



Material 


Ethnic Group 


Total 


Possessions 


Whites 


Indians 


Negroes 


High 
(5-6) 


24 J 
(16.8)^ 


6 

( 7.2) 


3 

( 9) 


33 


Low 
(0-4) 


4 

(11.2) 


6 

( 4.8) 


12 
( 6) 


22 


Total 


28 


12 


15 


55 


« 18.22 


d.f . « 2 p < 


.05 


Significant 





Observed frequencv 
^Expected frequency 
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Table 44. Educational level of head, 1966/ by material 
possessions 



. - . . , Education „ x. i 

Material —^1^ ^ Total 



Possessions 



(8-16 years) (0-7 years) 



High 16 ^ 17 

(5-6) (11.4)^ (21.6) 



Low 3 19 

(0-4) ( 7.6) (14.4) 



22 



Total 19 36 55 



= 7.09 d.f. = 1 p< .05 Significant 
^CJbserved frequency 
^Expected frequency 



Table 45. Ethnicity by educational level of head, 1966 



Educational Level Ethnic Group 

of Head Whites Indians Negroes 



High 

(8-16 years) 


14 ^ 3 
( 9.7)^ ( 4.1) 


2 

( 5.2) 


19 


Low 

(0-7 years) 


14 9 
(18.3) ( 7.9) 


13 

( 9.8) 


36 


Total 


28 12 


15 


55 


= 6.37 


d.f. = 2 P.<-«-05 


Significant 





Observed frequency 
^Expected frequency 
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Table 46. Ethnicity by change in number of material 
possessions owned, 1961 to 1966 



White 



1966 



Indian 
+ 



Negro 



Total 



1961 

(More Items) + 
(Less Items) 



13 



8 



30 



Whites : 



Indians: X- = 
Negroes: xf = 
Total: X = 



8.64 
4.00 
4.90 
20.40 



d.f. 
d.f. 
d.f. 
d.f. 



Note: NO change for Whites 

Indians 
Negroes 
Total 

N 



= 1 

- 1 

- 1 
= 1 

19 
6 
6 
31 
64 



p< .05* 
p< .05** 
p^ .05** 
p^ .05* 

**Not Significant. 
*Signif icant. 



Table 47. Ethnicity by change in number of communication 
items owned, 1961 to 1966 







White 

+ 


1966 
Indicin 
+ 


Negro Total 

+ - + 


1961 










(More Items) 




3 


4 


2 9 


(Less Items) 




15 


5 


5 25 


Whites: 
Indisms 
Negroes 
Total : 




= 6.72 
= 0.00 
= 0.57 
= 6.61 


d.f. = 1 
d.f. =1 
d.f. = 1 
d.f. =1 


p < .05* 
p > .05* 
p> .05* 
p< .05* 



Note: No change for Whites = 15 *Not Significant, 

Indians = 6 
Negroes « g 

Total « 30 

N ^ 64 
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NULL HYPOTHESIS: There is no relationship among communica- 
tions, ethnicity and educational level of 
the head. 

Table 48. Ethnicity by coimnunications and educational 
level of head, 1966 



Ethnic Group and Education 



Coininun ic a t ion s 
Items 


Whites 


Indians 


Neqroes 


Total 


High Low 
Years 


High Low 


High Low 




(8-16) (0-7) 








High 
(5-6) 


11 ? 10 
( 4.8)° ( 8.9) 


1 2 
(2.1) (3. 


1 2 
8) (2.6) ( 4.7) 


27 


Low 
(0-4) 


3 4 
( 5 ) ( 9.3) 


2 7 
(2.2) (4 


1 11 
) (2.7) ( 4.9) 


28 


Total 


14 14 


3 9 


2 13 


55 


= 26.86 


d.f. = 7 


p < .05 


Significant 




^Observed frec[uency 








^Expected frequency 








Table 49. Ethnicity by communications 






Communications 




Ethnic 


Group 


Total 


Items 


Whites 


Indians Negroes 


High 
(5-6) 


21 

(13.7) 


^ 3 
^ ( 5.9) 


3 

( 7.4) 


27 


Low 
(0-4) 


7 

(14.3) 


9 

( 6.1) 


12 

( 7.6) 


28 


Total 


28 


12 


15 


55 


X*' = 15.59 


d.f. =2 


p< .05 


Significant 





^Observed frequency 



Expected frequency 



I 

i 

.99 

} 

t 

\ Table 50. Educational level of head/ 1966, by 

1 communications 



Comraunications 
Items 


Education 


Total 


nign 
(8-16 years) 


(0-7 years) 


High 
(5-6) 


( 9.3)^ 


14 

(17.7) 


27 


Low 
(0-4) 


6 

( 9.7) 


22 

(18.3) 


28 


Total 


19 


36 


55 


= 4.40 


d.f. =1 p< 


.05 Significant 




^Observed 


frequency 






^Expected 


frequency 






Table 51. Ethnicity by educational level of head, 


1966 


Pr?,ir.::ii-ionai T.^^v^l Ethnic Group 


iO UCt J. 


of Head 


Whites 


Indians Negroes 


High 

(8-16 years) 


( 9.7)° 


3 2 
( 4.1) ( 5.2) 


19 


Low 

(0-7 years) 


14 

(18,3) 


9 13 
( 7.9) ( 9.8) 


36 


Total 


28 


■ 12 15 


55 


= 6.37 


d.f. = 2 p<. 


05 Significant 




Observed 


frequency 






^Expected 


frequency 
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NULL HYPOTHESIS: There is no relationship among social 

participation, ethnicity and educational 
level of the honieniaker. 

Table 52. Ethnicity by social participation and educational 
level of honieniaker, 1966 





Etnnic GrouD 






Whites 


Indians Neqroes 


Total 


Social 
Participation 


High Low 

Years 
(8-16) (0-7) 


High Low High Low 


High 
(6-25) 


15 ^ 3 
( 8.4)^ (10.3) 


2 7 3 6 
(3.7) ( 4.5) (4.0) ( 4. 


9) 36 


Low 
(0-5) 


6 9 
( 6.6) ( 8.1) 


15 2 5 
(2.9) ( 3.6) (3.2) ( 3. 


9) 28 


Total 


21 12 


3 12 5 11 


64 


= 15.64 d.f. = 7 


p< .05 Significant 




^Observed 


frequency 






^Expected 


frequency 






Table 53. Ethnicity by social participation 




Soc ial 




Ethnic Group 


Total 


Participation 


Whites 


Indians Negroes 


High 
(6-25) 


18 ^ 
(18.6)° 


9 9 
( 8.4) ( 9.0) 


36 


Low 
(0-5) 


15 

(14.4) 


6 7 
( 6.6) ( 7.0) 


28 


Total 


33 


15 16 


64 



X - 0.15 d.f. =2 p> .05 Not Significant 



Observed frequency 
^Expected frequency 



Table 54. Educational level of homemaker, 1966, by social 
participation 



Social 
Participation 


(8-16 years) (0-7 years) 


High 
(6-25) 


20 ^ 16 
(16.3)° (19.7) 


36 


Low 
(0-5) 


9 19 
(12.7) (15.3) 


28 


Total 


29 35 


64 


= 3.50 


d.f. = 1 p> .05 Not Significant 




^Observed 


frequency 




^Expected frequency 




Table 55. Ethnicity by educational level of homemaker, 
1966 




Educational Level of Ethnic Group . , 
Homemaker Whites Indians Negroes ^ 


High 

(8-16 years) 


21 ^ 3 5 
(15)° ( 6.8) ( 7.3) 


29 


LOW 

(0-7 years) 


12 12 11 
(18) ( 8.2) ( 8.7) 


35 


Total 


33 15 16 


64 


= 9.46 


d.f. = 2 p< .05 Significant 




Observed 


frequency 




^Expected frequency 






t 
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NULL HYPOTHESIS: There is no relationship among job change, 

ethnicity and educational level of head. 

Table 56. Ethnicity by job change and educational level 
of head, 1966 



Ethnic Group and Education 
Whites Indians Negroes m^4.-»i 

Job Change ^ High Low High Low 

Years 

(8-16) (0-7) 

7^6 1516 ,g 



No 



( 4.6)" ( 7.8) (2.4) ( 4.1) (2.6) ( 4.4) 

8 8 4 5 1 8 

( 6.1) (10,3) (3.2) ( 5,4) (3.4) ( 5,8) 



34 



Total 15 14 5 10 2 14 60 

= 8.61 d.f. = 7 P> - 05 Not Significant 
^Observed frequency 
^Expected frequency 



NULL HYPOTHESIS: There is no relationship among voting 

registration/ ethnicity and educational 
level of homemaker. 

Table 57. Ethnicity by voting registration and educa- 
tional level of homemaker/ 1966 





Ethnic 


Group and Education 






Whites 


Indians Neqroes 


Total 


Voting 
Registration 


High Low 

Years 
(8-16) (0-7) 


High Low High Low 


Yes 


19 J 8 
( 9.8)° (13.5) 


19 3 5 
(4.7) ( 6.5) (4.3) ( 6 ) 


45 


No 


2 4 
( 4.2) ( 5.8) 


15 16 
12 ) ( 2.8) (1.9) ( 2.6) 


19 


' Total 


21 12 


2 14 4 11 


65 


= 24.03 


d.f. = 7 


p<.05 Significant 




^Observed 


frequency 






^Expected 


frequency 
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Table 58. Ethnicity by voting registration 



Voting Ethnic Group 

Registration VThites Indians Negroes Total 

Yes 27 ^ 10 8 

(23.2)^ (11.2) (10.5) 

( 9.8) ( ^8) ( Li) 19 



Total 33 16 15 64 



2 

X = 4.37 d.f. = 2 P>.05 Not Significant 

^Observed frequency 

'^Expected frequency 



Table 59. Educational level of homeniaker, 1966, by 
voting registration 



Voting 
Resgistration 



Education 



High 
(8-16 years) 



Low 
(0-7 years) 



Total 



Yes 
NO 



23 \ 

iisy 

4 

( 8) 



22 
(26) 

15 
(11) 



Total 



27 



37 



X = 4.90 d.f. = 1 p<.05 Significant 
^Observed frequency 



45 



19 



64 



Expected frequency 
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Table 60. Ethnicity by educational level of hoitiemaker, 
1966 



Educational Level of 


Ethnic Group 


Total 


Homemaker 


Whites Indians 


Negroes 


High 

(8-16 years) 


21 5 2 
(13.9)'' ( 6.7) 


4 

( 6.3) 


27 


Low 

(0-7 years) 


12 14 
(19.1) ( S.3) 


11 

( 8.7) 


37 


Total 


33 16 


15 


64 


= 13.39 d.f. 


= 2 p < .05 


Significant 





Observed frequency 
^Expected frequency 



NULL HYPOTHESIS: There is no relationship among year first 

registered to vote, ethnicity and 
educational level of homemaker. 

Table 61* Ethnicity by year first registered to vote and 
educational level of homemaker, 1966 



Year First 
Registered 
to Vote 



Ethnic Group and Education 
Whites Indians Negroes 



High Low 

Years 
(8-16) (0-7) 



High Low High Low 



Total 



Before 
1964 - 


(10. 4)*^ 


9 

(9.6) 


1 

(3.9) 


6 11 
(3.6) (3.4) (3.1) 


34 


1964 and 
After 


1 

( 3.7) 


1 

(3.4) 


0 

(1.4) 


3 3 4 
(1.3) (1.2) (1.1) 


12 


Total 


19 


8 


1 


9 4 5 


46 


= 30.65 


d.f. 


= 7 


P <.05 


Significant 





Observed frequency 
■^Expected frequency 



Table 62. Ethnicity by year first registered to vote 



Year First Registered 




Ethnic Group 


Total 


To Vote 




Whites 


Indians Negroes 


Before 
1964 




25 5 
(20)^ 


7 2 
( 7.4) (6.7) 


34 


1964 and 
After 




2 

( 7) 


3 7 
( 2.6) (2.3) 


12 


Total 




27 


10 9 


46 


= 16.92 


d.f. 


= 2 


p< .05 Significant 





Observed frequency 



Expected frequency 



Table 63. Educational level of hoineinaker, 1966/ by year 
first registered to vote 



Year First Education 

Registered to Vote High Low 

(8-16 years) (0-7 years) 



Before 
1964 


20 ^ 
(17. 7)*^ 


14 

(16.3) 


34 


1964 and 
After 


4 

( 6.3) 


( 5.7) 


12 


Total 


24 


22 


46 


X^ = 2.40 


d.f. = 1 


p>.05 Not Significant 




^Observed 


frequency 






^Expected 


frequency 
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Table 64. Ethnicity by educational level of hoirteirtaker , 
1966 



Educational Level of 


Ethnic GrouD 


Total 


Homemaker 


Whites 


Indians 


Negroes 


High 

(8-16 years) 


19 5 
(14.1)^ 


1 

( 5.2) 


4 

(4.7) 


24 


Low 

(0-7 years) 


8 

(12.9) 


9 

( 4.8) 


5 

(4.3) 


22 


Total 


27 


10 


9 


46 


= 10.84 d.f. 


= 2 p< 


.05 


Significant 





Observed frequency 
^Expected frequency 



NULL HYPOTHESIS: There is no relationship among felt need 

to participate, ethnicity and educational 
level of homemaker. 

Table 65. Ethnicity by felt need to participate and 
educational level of homemaker, 1966 



Felt Need to 
Participate 



Ethnic Group and Education 
Whites India ns Neg^roes 



High Low 

Years 
(8-16) (0-7) 



High Low High Low 



Total 



Yes 
No 



Total 



5 

( 3.3) 
16 

(11.8) 



a 
b 



2 2 4 0 1 

( 3.9) (1.5) ( 1.8) (1.5) ( 1.8) 

10 18 5 9 

(13.8) (5.4) ( 6.4) (5.4) ( 6.4) 



21 



12 



12 



10 



14 
49 



X' = 14.16 
a 



d.f. = 7 
Observed frequency 



Expected frequency 



p < .05 Significant 



ERiCf 



Table 66. Ethnicity by felt need to participate 



Felt Need to Ethnic Group 



Participate 


Whites 


Indians 


kegroes "^^^^^ 


Yes 


7 S 
( 7.3)^ 


6 

( 3.3) 


( 3.3) 14 


No 


26 

(25.7) 


9 

(11.7) 


(11.7) 49 


Total 


33 


15 


15 63 


= 4.29 


d. f. = 2 p> 


. 05 Not 


Significant 


^Observed 


frequency 






^Expected 


frequency 







Table 67. Educational level of hoiueinaker, 1966, by felt 
need to participate 



Pelt Need to Education 

Participate High Low Total 

(8-16 years) (0-7 years) 



( 6.4)^ ( 14 

No 22 27 

(22.6) (26.4) 49 



Total 29 34 63 



2 

X « 0.14 d.f. = 1 p> .05 Not Significant 

^Observed frequency 
b 

Expected frequency 
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Table 68. Ethnicity by educational level of homemaker, 
1966 



Educational Level of 




Ethnic Group 


Total 


Homeinaker 


Whites 


Indians 


Negroes 


High 

(8-16 years) 


(15.2)^ 


3 

( 6.9) 


5 

( 6.9) 


29 


Low 

(0-7 years) 


12 

(17.8) 


12 

( 8.1) 


10 

( 8.1) 


34 


Total 


33 


15 


15 


63 



X =9.15 d.f. = 2 P<.05 Significant 
^Observed frequency 
^Expected frequency 



NULL HYPOTHESIS; There is no relationship among head's 

opinion about family income, ethnicity 
and educational level of head. 



Table 69. Ethnicity by head's opinion about family income 
and educational level of head^ 1966 







Ethnic 


Group 


and Education 




Head's Opinion 
About Family 
Income 


Whites 


Indians Necrroes 


Total 


High Low 
Years 


High 


LOW High Low 


(8-16) 


(0-7) 








Satisfactory 


5 I 
( 4)^ 


12 

( 7.2) 


0 

(2) 


2 0 3 
( 3.5) (1.9) ( 3.4) 


22 


Unsatisfactory 


9 

( 6) 


2 

(10.8) 


4 

(3) 


8 2 8 
( 5.3) (2.8) ( 5.1) 


33 


Total 


14 


14 


4 


10 2 11 


55 


= 20.30 


d. 


f. = 7 


P<. 


05 Significant 





^Observed frequency 
Expected frequency 



ERIC 
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Table 70. Ethnicity by head's opinion about family income 



Head's Opinlcn About Ethnic Group 

Family Income Whites Indians Negroes 



Satisfactory 


17 ^ 
(11.2)*' 


2 

( 5.6) 


3 

( 5.2) 


22 


Unsatisfactory 


11 

(16.8) 


12 

( 8.4) 


10 

( 7.8) 


33 


Total 


28 


14 


13 


55 


= 10.40 


d.f. =2 p< 


.05 


Significant 





Observed frequency 
^Expected frequency 



Table 71. Educational level of head, 1966, by head's 
opinion about family income 



Head's Opinion Education 



About Family 
Income 


High Low 
(8-16 years) (0-7 years) 


Total 


Satisfactory 


5 ^ 
( 8)^ 


17 
(14) 


22 


Unsatisfactory 


15 
(12) 


18 

(21) 


33 


Total 


20 


35 


55 


= 2.95 


d.f. = 1 


p>.05 Not Significant 


^Observed 


frequency 






^Expected 


frequency 
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Table 72 • Ethnicity by educational level of head, 1966 



Educational Level of 




Ethnic Group 


Total 


Head 


Whites 


Indians 


Negores 


High 

(8-16 years) 


14 ^ 
(10.2)^ 


4 

( 5.1) 


2 

( 4.7) 


20 


Low 

(0-7 years) 


14 

(17.8) 


10 

( 8.9) 


11 

( 8.3) 


35 . 


Total 


28 


14 


13 


55 



X « 5.04 d.f. = 2 p> .05 Not Significant 



Observed frequency 
Expected frequency 



NULL HYPOTHESIS s There is no relationship among horoemaker ' s 

opinion about family income, ethnicity 
and educational level of head. 



Table 73. Ethnicity by homemaker's opinion about family 

income and educational level of homamaker, 1966 



Homemaker ' s 
Opinion About 
Family Income 



Ethnic Group and Education 
Wh ites Indians N egroes 



High Low 

Years 
(8-16) (0-7) 



High Low High Low 



Total 



12 9 1 7 0 2 

Satisfactory ^ g ^ g gj ^3 ^ 4.9) (3.3) ( 4.5) 

9 3 2 9 5 10 

Unsatisfactory ^ ^ gj gj 3^ ^ 5.9) {4 )( 5.5) 



Total 



21 



12 



16 



12 



31 
38 



69 



^ «= 25.06 d.f. =7 
Observed frequency 



p<.05 Significant 



Expected frequency 



Table 74. Ethnicity by homemaker ' s opinion about 
family income 



Homemaker ' s Opinion Ethnic Group 

About Family Income Whites Indians Negroes 



Satisfactory 


21 S 
(14.8)° 


8 

( 8.5) 


2 

( 7.6) 


31 


Unsatisfactory 


12 

(18.2) 


11 

(10.5) 


15 

( 9.4) 


38 


Total 


33 


19 


17 


69 


e 12.23 


d.f. =2 p< 


.05 


Significant 





Observed frequency 
'Expected frequency 



Table 75. Educational level of homemaker, 1966, by 
homemaker 's opinion about family income 



Homemaker 's 


Education 


Total 


Opinion About 
Family Income 


High 
(8-16 years) 


Low 
(0-7 years) 


Satisfactory 


(13)^ 


18 
(18) 


31 


Unsatisfactory 


16 
(16) 


22 
(22) 


38 


Total 


29 


40 


69 


2 


d.f. = 1 


p> .05 Not Significant 


^Observed 


frequency 






^Expected 


frequency 
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Table 76. Ethnicity by educational level of homemaker, 
1966 



Educational Level of 


Ethnic: 


Group 


Total 


Homemaker 


Whites 


Indians Negroes 


High 

(8-16 years) 
Low 

(0-7 years) 


21 J 
(13.9)^ 

12 

(19.1) 


3 

( 8) 

16 
(11) 


5 

( 7.1) 
12 

( 9.9) 


29 
40 


Total 


33 


19 


17 


69 


rz 12.74 d.f. 


= 2 p< 


.05 


Significant 





Observed frequency 
^Expected frequency 



NULL HYPOTHESIS: There is no relationship among homemaker ' s 

opinion about living conditions of family 
in 1966; ethnicity, and educational level 
of homemaker. 

Table 77. Ethnicity by homemaker 's opinion about living 
conditions of the family in 1966 



Opinion About Living Ethnic Group 

conditions Whites Indians Negroes 



Better Off 


17 ^ 10 
(19.1)° { 8.7) 


10 

( 9.2) 


37 


Sane 


11 3 
( 8.8) ( 4.0) 


3 

( 4.2) 


17 


Worse Off 


5 2 
( 5.2) { 2.3) 


3 

( 2.5) 


10 


Total 


33 15 


16 


64 


= 1.78 


d.f. =4 p> .05 


Not Significant 





Observed frequency 
^Expected frequency 
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Table 78. Ethnicity by change in homemaker's opinion about 
living conditions, 1961 to 1966 







1966 






White 

+ 


Indian 
+ 


Negro Total 
+ - + 


1961 

(Better Off) 
(worse Off) 


+ 5 

17 


3 

10 


2 10 

10 37 


Whites: 
Indieins 
Negroes 
Total : 


X? = 5.50 
: x; = 2.77 
: xi = 4.08 

X = 14.38 


d.f. = 1 
d.f. = 1 
d.f. = 1 
d.f. = 1 


p < .05** 
p > . 05* 
p< .05** 
p< .05* 


Note: 


No change for 


Whites = 11 
Indians = 3 


**Not Significant 
♦Significant 



Negroes = 3 
Total = 17 
N = 64 



NULL HYPOTHESIS: There is no relationship among homemaker ' s 

opinion about borrowing money. in 1966/ eth- 
nicity and educational level of homemaker. 

Table 79. Ethnicity by homemaker 's opinion about borrowing 
money and educational level of homemaker, 1966 



Ethnic Group and Education 
Whites Indians Negroes Total 

Homemaker s :^7^ Low High Low 

Opinion About ^ years 
Borrowing ^qZis) (0^) 



Money 



18^83857 49 
(11.5)^(14.1) (5.1) ( 6.2) (5.5) ( 6.8) 



3 4 0 4 0 4 

( 3.5) ( 4.2) (1.5) ( 1.9) (1.7) ( 2.0) 



15 

Total 21 12 3 12 5 11 64 



= 15.34 d.f. = 7 p<.05 Significant 
^Observed frequency 
^Expected frequency 
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Table 80. Ethnicity by homemaker's opinion about borrow- 
ing-money 



Homemaker ' s Opinion Ethnic Group Total 

49 
15 



About Borrowing Money 


Whites 


Indians 


Negroes 


Yes 


26 J 
(25.3)° 


11 

(11.5) 


12 

(12.3) 


NO 


7 

( 7.7) 


4 

( 3.5) 


4 

( 3.7) 


Total 


33 


15 


16 



64 



e 0.20 d.f. = 2 p>.05 Not Significant 



^Observed frequency 
^Expected frequency 



Table 81. Educational level of homeniaker, 1966, by 
homemaker's opinion about borrowing money 



Homemaker's Opinion Education Total 

About Borrowing High Low 

Money (8-16 years) (0-7 yeats) 

Yes .J! ..b " 49 



(22.2)" (26.8) 

3 12 
( 6.8) ( 8.2) 



NO 15 



Total 29 35 64 

« 5.07 d.f. » 1 p< .05 Significant 
^Observed frequency 



^'Expected frequency 
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Table 82. Ethnicity by educational level of horoemaker, 
1966 



Educational Level of 




Ethnic Group 




Total 


HQmemaker 


Whites 


Indians 


Negroes 


High 

(8-16 years) 


(14.9)^ 


3 

( 6.8) 


5 

( 7.2) 


29 


Low 

(O*-? years) 


12 

(18.1) 


12 

( 8.2) 


11 

( 8.8) 


35 


Total 


33 


15 


16 


64 



X « 9.66 d.f. « 2 p< .05 Significant 
^Observed frequency 
^Expected frequency 
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Appendix B 

EXAMPLE OF DATA CARDS USED TO 
OPERATIONALIZE DATA 
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** 



Robeson county 
Data Cards S-61 



1.. 

2.. 
3.. 
4.. 
5.. 

7.. 
8.. 
9.. 
10.. 

11-. 
12.. 

13.. 
14.. 
15.. 
16.. 
17.. 
18.. 
19. 



20.. 
21.. 
22.. 
23.. 
24.. 
25.. 
26,. 
27.. 
28.. 
29.. 
30.. 
31.. 
32.. 
33.. 
34.. 
35.. 
36.. 
37. 



ERIC 



♦Location of color code for ethnic groups; white for 
whites; red for Indians; black for Negroes. 

♦♦Location of identification nuniber (schedule nvunber as 
indicated on the fronts of the schedules. 

Note: One card per household; head information is in 
column 1, homemaker information in column 2. 



r 
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Appendix C 
EXAMPLE OP INCOME INFORMATION CARD 



ERIC 



Respondents were asked what was their income for the 
previous year and the interviewers showed them a card with 
income categories as follows: 



1. 


$0 - 999 




2. 


1, 000 




1, 


999 


3. 


2,000 




2, 


999 


4. 


3,000 




3, 


999 


5. 


4,000 




4, 


999 


6. 


5,000 




5, 


999 


7. 


6,000 




6, 


999 


8. 


7, 000 




7, 


999 


9. 


8,000 




8, 


999 


10. 


9,000 




9, 


999 


11. 


10,000 


ox 


• more 



(If 10,000 or more, determine within 
what $1,000 bracket the income 
falls, e.g., between 18,000 and 
18,999, etc.) 



Note: Responses were recorded by category number, not 
by actual income figure or category. 
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Appendix D 
LEVEL OF LIVING INDEX 



ERIC 
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computation of the level of living scores was done by 
Guttman scaling the following items owned or used by the 
family. Information about these items was obtained by ask- 
ing respondents "Which of the following items do you own or 
receive?" 

1, Mechanical refrigeration 

2, Gas or electric range 

3, Piped water 

4, Bath or shower 

5, Kitchen sink 

6, Vacuxun cleaner 

There were 7 ideal scale types ranging from 0 - having 
none of the items, to 6 - having all of the items. Each 
household was judged as to which of the 7 ideal types most 
nearly approximated the particular items they indicated 
and the number of that ideal type was assigned to the house- 
hold as its level of living score. 
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Appendix E 
COMMUNICATIONS INDEX 

j 



\ 
t 
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Computation of the communication scores was done by 
Outtman scaling the following items owned or used by the 
family. Information about these items was obtained by asking 
the respondents "Which of the following items do you own or 
receive?" 

1, Radio 

2 , Television 

3, Automobile 

4, Daily newspaper 

5, Telephone 

6, Weekly or monthly magazine 

There were 7 ideal scale types ranging froir, 0 - having 
none of the items, to 6 - having all of the items. Each 
household was judged as to which of the 7 ideal types vtiost 
nearly approximated the particular items they indicated and 
the number of that ideal type was assigned to the household 
as its comm' dcation score. 



Appendix F 
ANOMlA SCALE 
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A modification of the Srole anomia scale was used to 
obtain response as to the degree of alienation or pessimism. 
The respondents had six items read to them and were asked 
whether they agree or disagreed with these statements* 

There were 6 ideal sea"* a types ranging from 0 - agree 
with all items, to 6 disagree with all items. Each head and 
homemaker were judged as to which of the 6 ideal types most 
nearly approximated the particular responses given and the 
number of that ideal type was assigned to that person as his 
or her anomic score. 

Possible responses were as follows: 

Agree Disagree Don't know 

"Don't know" was scored as if it were an agree response. 



Appendix G 
MODIFIED GUTTMAN SCALE 
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Modified Guttman Scale used in the computation of the level 
of living index* coiranunication index, and anemia scale. 



Ideal 
Types 



Response 



Have Item 



6 5 4 3 2 



Do Not Have Item 
6 5 4 3 2 1 



Items 



6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 



X X X X X 
X X X X X 
X X X X 
XXX 
X X 
X 



X 

X X 

XXX 

X X X X 

X X X X X 

X X X X X X 



In the case of the anomia scale the scale was modified 
as follows: 



7 4 1 2 6 5 



Response 



7 4 1 2 6 5 



Items 



Note; An "X" indicates whether the respondent has or 
does not have (or agrees or disagrees with) the item, depend- 
ing upon whether the X is under the item numbers to the left, 
or to the right of the vertical line. 
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Appendix H 
SOCIAL PARTICIPATION INDEX 
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Homemakers were questioned as to their participation 
activities. They were asked about the groups and organiza- 
tions attended by themselves and their spouses. Respondents 
were asked "Do you attend" j 

Farm organizations 

Extension organizations 

civic clubs 

Patriotic groups 

Fraternal orders 

Labor unions 

P.T.A, - Parent Teachers Association 
Church 

Sunday school 

Other church organizations 

Others 

Respondents were assigned a score of 1 for each organi- 
zation indicated; a score of 2 if they attended 1/4 or more 
of the meetings; a score of 3 if they were an office or com- 
mittee member. These scores were added: the composite scores 
of the head and homemaker were averaged to yield a partici- 
pation score. 



